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No-Rim-Cut Tires—10% Oversize 
Touch the Million Mark 


This month we celebrate. A million Goodyear 
Auto Tires have now gone into use. 
Over half that million have been sold within 


the past 12 months. 


Think what that means. 


Yet this is our 13th year. 


More sold in this last 


year alone than in 12 years put together. 
Just because No-Rim-Cut tires—our patented 
type—suddenly became the sensation. 


The Reign of the New-Type Tire 


Now comes the reign of a new-type 
tire—a tire that cuts tire bills in two. 

A tire that can’t rim-cut—an over- 
size tire, to save the blow-outs due 
to over-loading. 

A hookless tire—one that needs no 
tire bolts, nor hooking to the rim. 

And atirewhich embodies thefinal 
results of our 13 years spent in per- 
fecting tires. 

All these features combined in a 
tire which costs no more than other 
standard tires. 

That will explain this overwhelm- 
ing demand for Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tires. 

Old-Type Tires 
Must Go 

Old-type tires—clincher tires— 
rim-cut when partly deflated. When 
they run flat, because of a puncture, 
a minute’s time may wreck them. 

Statistics show that 23% of all 
ruined clincher tires have been rim- 
cut. 

Now comes a type which makes 
And all of 


you motorists are sometime bound 


rim-cutting impossible. 
to adopt them. 


tires—No-Rim-Cut 
The 


These same 
tires—are made 10% oversize. 


hookless base permits that. 


That means 10% more air—10% 
greater carrying capacity—without 
any extra cost. 

It means support for your extras, 
and for passengers who overweigh. 
It reduces the danger of blow-outs. 

That 10% oversize, under aver- 
age conditions, adds 25% to the tire 
mileage. 

All those advantages at the price 
of tires which lack them. How long 
will any man cling, in your estima- 
tion, to old-type, skimpy tires? 

‘ The Secret 

The secret of this new-type tire 
lies in three flat bands of 126 braided 
wires. 


A few men proved them out. 


Then thousands 


proved them—then tens of thousands more. 


Now a million tires. 
over last year. 
tire commands. 


Now a trebled demand 
Now a larger sale than any other 


All this occurs after these tires have been 
tested on some 200,000 cars. 


These braided wires are vulcan- 
ized into the tire base. Thus the 
tire base is made unstretchable. 


This tire needs no beads -to 


hook into the rim flange, because | 


nothing can force the tire over the 
flange. 

But, unlock the flange and the 
tire slips off like any quick-de- 
tachable tire. It slips off much 
easier, because no beads can get 
“frozen ’”’ into the rim flange. 


With this hookless tire, your re- 
movable rim flanges are slipped 
to the opposite sides. Then they 
curve outward instead of inward. 











No-Rim-Cut Tires 


With or Without Non-Skid Treads 








Instead of a curved flange digging 
into the tire there is a rounded edge 
on which the tire rests if deflated. 


There is no changing of rims if 
your rims are standard. Nearly all 
rims are now made to fit these tires. 


We Control It 


This braided wire feature forms 
the only way to make a practical 
tire of this type. The reasons are 
explained in our Tire Book. 


Competition, of course, has forced 
other makers to attempt this hook- 
But the essential feature 
And 


less tire. 
is controlled by our patents. 


* substitute features have proved un- 


satisfactory. Many have been 


abandoned. 

This new-type tire, if you want it 
right, means the Goodyear No-Rim- 
Cut tire. That is why the demand, 
in a flood-like way, has centered on 
this-tire. 

Get the proved-out tire when you 
get this type. Get the tire which 
outsells all the rest after a million 
have gone into use. 


Our 1912 Tire Book—based on 13 
years’ spent in tire-making — is filled 
with facts you should know. Ask us to 
mail it to you. 


THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 


Branches and Agencies in 103 Principal Cities 


Main Canadian Office, Toronto, Ont. 


(512) 
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We Make All Kinds of Rubber Tires, Tire Accessories and Repair Outfits | 


Canadian Factory, Bowmanville, Ont. 
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A MASTER JOURNALIST 


Talcott Williams, one of the most distinguished of American journalists, has been chosen director of the Columbia University School of Journalism 
founded by Joseph Pulitzer. Mr. Williams is in his sixty-third year, and has seen long and important service in the American newspaper 
world. He has been associated at different times with the New York ‘‘ World,” the Springfield “Republican,” and the Philadelphia “Press” 
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We Advise the Brethren 

Tue following: communication comes from one 
whose political 'acuteness,’ engendered by keen in- 
tuition and long experience, is not excelled in this 
or any other cotintry: 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—There is a question which T trust I may be 
permitted to ask without undue intrusion, and it is 
this: Es there or is there not visible on the political 
horizon a growing probability that Speaker ~ CLARK 
will be nominated by the Democratic convention when 
it assembles at Baltimore next June? The signs 
which have created that impression on the mind of 
a disinterested observer seem to be such as would 
naturally precede such a result. 

All the other candidates are seriously handicapped. 
The opposition to Governor Harmon in his own State 
is of course an important consideration, but the great 
majority of Ohio Democrats are steadily supporting 
him, and his high character as well as his unques- 
tioned ability to discharge any publie duty confided 
to him with credit to himself and advantage to the 
party has enlisted under his banner a host of men 
of influence in many different States. One fact, how- 
ever, must be frankly confronted, and that is that Mr. 
Bryan and his: followers appear to have convinced 
themselves that Governor HARMON’s sympathies are 
rather with a conservative than a progressive policy. 

This latter handicap applies also to Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
though, unlike Governor Harmon, he will have behind 
liim at Baltimore a united and enthusiastic delegation 
from his own State. He is likely also to have the 
support of Georgia, and his admirable leadership of 
the House and the high order of ability he has dis- 
played will doubtless secure for him a_ considerable 
number of votes from other States. 

But the question inevitably presents itself, will they 
he numerous enough to overcome the pronounced hos- 
tility of Mr. Bryan and his followers? and I fear a 
frank answer must be in the negative. 

The candidacy of Speaker CLARK alone remains—a 
candidacy which a few months ago did not seem very 
formidable. It does look, however, as if it had rapidly 
gained strength and is now doing so day by day. Like 
Mr. Unxperwoop, he has the united and enthusiastic 
support of his own State, but, unlike Mr. UNDERWOOD, 
he has not encountered the hostility of any consider- 
able section of the party. Indeed, bis supporters pre- 
sent all the differing shades of opinion in the party, 
while admirers of his career, his rugged honesty, his 
simplicity of speech, and his earnest and abiding sym- 
pathy with the plain people, the people who earn their 
daily bread by the labor of their hands, have made 
friends for him in every State in the Union. 

It looks to me as if, when the Democratic convention 
faces the duty of choosing a standard-bearer most 
likely to unite all the elements dissatisfied with the 
Republican party, they will solve the problem = by 
naming Speaker CLARK. But what does the WEEKLY 
think T am, sir, 

AN INDEPENDENT VOTER. 

And we reply: If last week the Republicans 
had renominated Mr. Tarr upon a platform unsat- 
isfactory to the Rump Candidate and-his following, 
and the Democrats were to assemble in convention 
next week, the nomination of Speaker CLARK 
would he a virtual certainty, for the reasons’ suec- 
cinetly set ferth by our sagacious friend. 

But many things may happen—in fact, are bound 
to happen—during the fortheoming ten weeks. 
Disgust with Roosrverr has strengthened Tarr 
mightily among Republicans, but the apprehension 
that he cannot be re-elected has not been extin- 
guished by any manner of means. It has been 
waved aside in the face of a perilous project, but 
it still exists. Roosrveitr as a candidate is done 
for, but his hat is still in the ring. Naught now 
remains for the Cry Baby and his satellites but to 
demand the aeeeptanee of some of his notions as 
party pripeiples. This they will do with virulent 
energy, and nobody at the moment can gauge with 
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accuracy the effect of their endeavors. There is no 
longer any doubt of Mr. Tart’s renomination. 
The question is, how much will he concede in the 
making of a platform to save the face of Roosr- 
VELT and conciliate the opposing faction? His 
generous and forgiving disposition, no less than 
his sense of responsibility to his party, will, un- 
doubtedly, induce the limit of concession in the 
hope, however vain, of achieving that Republican 
unity which for so long has been unconquerable. 

Clearly, in these circumstances, it is the part of 
wisdom and prudence for Democrats to wait, 
watch, and be as free as they should be ready to 
avail themselves of such opportunity as may be 
offered. The availability of Speaker Cuark, as of 
the present writing, is obvious. Truly, as our 
friend says, he has offended no faction and has en- 
deared himself to the great body of voters by evi- 
dencing rugged virtues. Even more appealing to 
Democrats as partisans has been his display of 
magnanimity in according to others opportunity to 
win credit for admirable work in Congress which 
he was in a position to withhold to his own per- 
sonal advantage. 

But there are others. The only objection, for 
example, to Governor Harmon’s candidacy, as our 
correspondent says, is BryaNn’s opposition.. Now is 
it not a question whether, even from a party 
standpoint, any one man should be permitted to 
cxercise the power of veto? There are no indi- 
cations that the so-called Bryan following are 
inimical to Uncle Jup. On the contrary, because 
to them he is Unele Jup, they hold him in affection 
as well as esteem, just as at one time, in greater 
degree, of course, “Old Ase” was the ‘idol of the 
Bryan’s grievance against Harmon is as 
purely personal as Rooskvett’s against Tarr. The 
Republican party, to its credit be it said, has re- 
pudiated the one. Can the Democratic party hope 
to gain in public esteem by humiliating itself 
in recognizing the other? Governor Harwon’s 
eminent fitness for the position is universally rec- 
ognized. His availability as a candidate should 
and, we believe, will be judged in the light of cir- 
cumstances yet to arise, with little heed to the 
personal likes or dislikes of Mr. Bryan or anybody 
else. 

Our friend doubtless speaks truly when he says 
that Bryan “and his followers,” or rather some 


masses, 


of his followers, would reject Mr. UNDERWOOD, even . 


perhaps at the polls. But why? Is it’ because he, 
the first really brilliant leader Congress has devel- 
oped in a score of years, has been recreant to his 
trust or faithless to Democratie doctrine? Is it 
not rather simply and solely because he has re- 
jected the fads and fancies of Populism and man- 
fully refused to “ crook the pregnant hinges of the 
knee” to an unauthorized dictator? What-sort of 
position would the Democratic party be in to-day 
if Mr. Unprerwoop, by meekly yielding to Mr. 
Bryan’s autocratic dictum, had permitted the 
Democratic House to demean itself in the eyes of 
all intelligent citizens? There is one further point 
in connection with Mr. Unperwoop to which our 
correspondent does not allude. It is often re- 
marked that the time has not yet come when a 
Southern man can be elected President. That, we 
declare in firm belief, is not a fact. The North 
and East would like nothing better than an oppor- 
tunity to prove their faith in a truly united coun- 
try by electing the right hind .of Southern man 
President. We may remark in passing, moreover, 
that we doubt if our friend, who resides in Wash- 
ington, begins to comprehend how many -hundreds 
of thousands of both Republicans and Democrats 
are_convineed that Oscar UNpERWoopD is pre-emi- 
nently that kind. 

There are others worthy of consideration— 
yovernor Dix, for’ example,.@overnor MaArsttaLL, 
and Senator Kerry, who will be BrYan’s-candidate 


at the finish if he doesn’t decide to go for it him-. 


self. All are good men. 
But we repeat: This is no time to pick a ean- 
didate. Nobody living ean foresee what the Re- 
publicans are going to do. THroporE continues to 
be the one great Gift. of God to the Democratic 
party. He-may be dead, but he won’t be buried 
without a struggle. Presently, in the ordinary 


course of reaction, there will spring up a little . 


wave of sympathy for him. Then, if you keep 
your eyes open, you will see what a perfectly bully 
time a corking corpse can have. 

Meanwhile, brethren, sit tight, saw wood, say 
little. Send your very best men to Baltimore un- 
instructed, with full freedom to act in’ such 
fashion as wisdom and prudence may then indi- 
eate. The Constitution is a good-enough platform 
for the present, and the Democratic party will do 
for a candidate till the Republicans either get to- 
gether or break up in a row. 
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A Grave Indictment 

When leaders of a party which has held power 
far too long fall out, other folks are likely to obtain 
enlightenment. More in pain than in sorrow we 
present herewith a few observations upon Repub- 
lican practices made by no less an authority than 
ex-President THropore Roosrvett. Speaking of 
the New York primaries, he says with great delib- 
eration and marked emphasis: 


It was an infamy unmatched even by the kindred 
infamies perpetrated on behalf of Mr. Tarr in Indian- 
apolis and Denver. It is probably inevitable that we 
shall see such infamies repeated as long as our people 
tolerate the alliance between crooked politics and 
crooked business. 


This, we submit, is a serious indictment. Who 
is responsible for the perpetration of these out- 
rages? Directly, of course, the organization lead- 
ers. But who instigated the infamies? Upon this 
point no donbt lingers in Mr. Rooseéveut’s mind. 
He continues: 

Mr. Tarr before the primary wrote what was practi- 
cally a letter of indorsation of Mr. Koenig, in which 
he expressed the somewhat feebly phrased hope that all 
enrolled Republicans would be “ allowed ” to vote. The 
word “allowed” on such an occasion was not merely 
inadequate, for it was practically suggesting that the 
plain citizens, who give its whole strength to the Re- 
publican party, should merely receive as a favor what 
was unquestionably theirs as a right. But as a matter 
of fact, by every species of fraud imaginable the men 
who had Mr. Tart’s interests in New York in their 
keeping in the most barefaced manner cheated the 
people out of their right to an honest vote. By remov- 
ing every opposition inspector of elections, by their 
conduct in connection with the printing. of the ballots, 
and by even darker methods, the machine managers 
saw to it that the people were not “ allowed ” to vote, 
save just to the extent that the political managers 
themselves deemed advisable. 


Precisely how anything more than freedom to 
vote could have been accorded the enrolled Repub- 
licans is difficult to imagine. Men cannot very 
well be compelled to go to the primaries. Never- 
theless, the former Republican President does not 
hesitate to accuse the Republican President now 
occupying the White House of having encouraged 
the shameful practices by expressing a “ feebly 
phrased hope.” Such a charge from such a source 
is happily without precedent in the history of our 
country. But Mr. Rooseverr goes farther. In 
confirmation of his assertion he called a witness 
from Tammany Hall: 


Ex-Congressman RrorDAN, of Tammany, truthfully 
described ‘the ‘situation when he said: 

“There never was a time, even in the long ago, when 
corruption. in politics:-was more common than now; that 
Tammany ‘would’ have dared such barefaced violation 
of law’and decency as was openly practised by the Re- 
publican’ organization in New York city on Tuesday 
night. The whole vote was jugglery from beginning to 
end. - There never was a’ greater outrage perpetrated 
on the voters, and never a greater travesty upon a 
primary election.” 


It must be noted, in passing, that the organiza- 
tion leaders are the same men who managed the 
affairs of the party when Mr. Roosrvett himself 
was nominated for Governor and for President. 
That they were good and pure and patriotic then 
must be assumed from the fact that no clarion 
voice was raised.in denunciation of what they 
did or how they did it. That they are experts in 
political corruption, however, is evidenced by the 
late Mr. Harriman’s boast that fifty thousand 
votes were won through the use of the big fund 
which, on the eve of his own election in 1908, Mr. 
RooskEvELtT besought Mr. Harriman to raise. 

Whether or not the leopardse have changed their 
spots is a question which the ex-President neither 
asks nor attempts to answer. With notable ex- 
plicitness, however, he again fetches the blame 
back to the President himself, adding with eal- 
culated ‘sarcasm’: 

Last night Mr. Tarr said that prosperity was com- 
ing and that we should do nothing to check it. In the 
first place I do: not believe that permanent prosperity 
will come through or by dishonesty, and in the next 
place I believe that this country cannot afford to 
purchase prosperity on such terms, cannot afford to 
accept prosperity as the price of dishonesty and cor- 
ruption such as we have seen in the last few days. 

If this is not-an accusation of political dis- 
honesty against President Tarr personally, what is 
it? But the ex-President’s firing is not restricted 
to his former friend. He continues: 

Such a result in no shape or way represents the 
Republican party and in no shape or way binds the 
Republican party, and the men elected by these fraudu- 
lent primaries cannot, if they are honorable men, con- 
sent to take their seats in the Chicago convention. 

Republicans of the standing of ex-Senator 
Depew and President ~NicHoLtas Murray Butter, 
who were elected delegates at these primaries, are 
informed, then, in so many words, that, if they 
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consent to serve, they will confess themselves dis- 
honorable. What are they going to do about it! 
And what is the President going to do about it? 
Charges such as these from a Republican ex-Presi- 
dent are not to be ignored. They must be repelled 
and he who uttered them must be definitely 
scorned; else what can the Republican party and 
President Tart expect but a righteous outery from 
an indignant people: 
Turn the rascals out! 


Generous Recognition of Superior Capacity 

All of the clowns, according to the J/erald’s 
straw ballot of the circus, voted for the Colonel, 
thus demonstrating beyond -question the complete 
absence of jealousy in the profession. 


May We Now Say “ Tariff,” Please? 

If anybody can find time to read anything but 
the lists of delegates chosen and the remarks of 
the candidates who failed to’ get them, we would 
timidly commend the recent documents from and 
concerning the Tariff Board. After all, it’s a 
pretty big public question, the tariff, and its chance 
of being the main question again is looking up 
considerably. The more delegates the Colonel 
doesn’t get, the less probability there is of the 
tariff’s being shelved and everything in general 
brought before the country instead. 

Mr. Unpberwoop has made a pretty damaging 
report about the Tariff Board. He has pointed out 
again, and clearly, the essential impossibility of 
its doing perfectly the precise job assigned to it— 
viz., the tabulation of the exact differences in costs 
of production here and abroad. He has stated 
equally clearly the Democratic objection to set- 
ting up any such standard in tariff-making as those 
differences, even if they could be accurately ascer- 
tained for all the different grades of goods and 
processes of manufacture and relatively efficient 
and inefficient plants. He has also made the new 
and pertinent point that the board, in assuming 
the continuance of the present high-protective sys- 
tem in its estimates of costs, has assumed too 
mueh; for protection itself enhances the cost of 
producing things—not merely their prices after- 
ward. 

Still, we are going to maintain that the board, 
with all its limitations, has done something very 
much worth while. It has done a lot for the Demo- 
cratic party. For it has struck a terrible blow 
at high protection—we can’t help believing, a blow 
that will eventually finish it, even if the reaction 
finishes the board. For proof, merely consider 
these extracts, which could be multiplied, from 
TAFT’s message transmitting the report on the cot- 
ton schedule—a Republican President’s message 
on the tariff: 

The duty on these yarns (ordinary warp and filling 
yarns) is two or three times in excess of the difference 
in production. 

In the case of many cloths of plain weave, the Amer- 
ican cost of weaving seems to be lower than the 
foreign cost, due to the greater number of looms 
tended per weaver in this country. This reduces the 
labor cost per yard, despite the higher earning per 
weaver, 

The English mills for which figures were secured 
are all of a modern and efficient type, while some of 
the American mills included were old and of low 
efliciency. 

In some cases, duties which are less than thirty per 
cent. ad valorem will be one and a half times the total 
American conversion cost, while in other cases duties 
of nearly fifty per cent. ad valorem will be only three- 
fourths the American conversion costs. In the greater 


number of cases, the duties are greater than the total 
domestic costs of spinning and weaving. 


The last is‘only one of many things in the report 
which a tariff-reformer simply must put in italies. 
The President doesn’t put them in italies, but we 
submit that a board which forces him to put some 
of them in his message, with an unequivocal 
recommendation of revision downward, has done 
something to earn its money. 


What Does the Republican Party Say? 

Of course this is not nearly so exciting as to 
see a platform tumble with the Colonel, or to hear 
his exchanges with a suffragette, or to read any 
of the other highly personal items in the political 
head-lines. Maybe it is not quintessentially “ pro- 
gressive,” either. But in our old-fashioned view 
it is progress, and pretty swift progress at that, 
particularly when one recalls that only two years 
ago ALDRICH was triumphantly jamming this very 
schedule through the Senate, and he and his co- 
horts had nothing but contempt for Dotttver’s 
cloquent protests, in which he set forth some of 
the very facts now officially revealed by the Presi- 
dent’s board. We draw a veil over the very 
memory of Winona—not good metaphor, perhaps, 
but good nature, anyhow—for in face of this mes- 
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sage it is sufficient again to be reminded of our 
hope and prophecy that President Tart was going 
to prove, willingly or unwillingly, the Sir Rosrert 
Pret of his party on the tariff question. 

That, however, is rather troublesomely sug- 
gestive. If the high tariff is doomed, how long 
is the high-tariff party going to survive it? True, 
RooseveLtT has done much to solidify that badly 
disorganized party by his attempt to turn it to 
populism. He has done even more to strengthen 
Tart himself, and to give him a chance in the 
autumn elections. But parties must, after all, if 
they‘ are going to keep on living, have something 
more than cohesion, more than a chance. They 
must have something or other to live for—to keep 
on living for. We are not going to get excited 
and predict either the instant or the early demise 
of the Republican party. But we are going to 
remark that if it is wise it will begin right now 
to hunt around for something or other to take the 
place of protection as a leading policy. 

The Federalist party had its anti-French and 
pro-English policy, and the people got sick of it. 
The Whig party had its compromise of 1850, and 
the slavery question refused to be compromised. 
The Republican party has had its high-protection, 
tariff-wall policy, has had the same a mighty long 
time—and it had better begin to profit by their 
example. 

Re test 
Not a Joke 

A mareonigram from Berlin reports a new dis- 
ease discovered. The discoverer is not a pathol- 
ogist, but an economist, Professor BERNHARD, and 
he calls it “pension hysteria.” According to the 
professor it is caused by too much “ social legisla- 
tion ”’—old-age pensions, unemployment pensions, 
and the like—and.the main symptom is that peo- 
ple affected by it get morbidly conscious of all 
sorts of troubles in their bodies. Whatever the 
trouble, the only remedy is government money. 
The professor says it is already epidemic. 

Some people may fancy that the wireless com- 
pany has been perpetrating a joke, but we trust 
the German people won’t let it go at that. We 
have no old-age pensions over here, but we have 
some of another sort, and the disease they have 
started is pretty serious business for the American 
taxpayer. Anybody who is skeptical about it had 
better consult the pension figures, the SHERWwoop 
service-pension bill, and Mr. Crartes Francis 
Apams’s exceedingly serious brochure showing 
where the disease will land us if we don’t somehow 
manage to check it. Having much good-will 
toward the Germans, we most sincerely warn them 
against it and everything the least bit like it. If 
they have really got it, we trust they didn’t catch 
it from us. 


Not Wholly Denuded 

Colonel RoosrveLt left Boston last night, but left 
his pajamas. ‘They were forwarded by express to Port- 
jland.—The Tribune. 

From which we deduce that Brother Bryan still 
has his shirt. 


Mexico 

Nothing could be plainer than that this country 
is extremely loath to interfere in any way with 
the domestic affairs of Mexico. That is not merely 
the attitude of our government. It is the over- 
whelming, the practically unanimous sentiment 
of our people. That certain individual Americans 
should have taken a hand in the fighting on Mex- 
ican soil was inevitable, A good many Americans 
lived there. A much larger number had important 
interests there. In every country, moreover, there 
are adventurous spirits whom disturbances in a 
neighboring country invariably attract. But the 
striking thing about our behavior since Mexico 
first fell into disorder has been our manifest dis- 
inclination as a people to be drawn into any kind 
of aggressive or ‘unneighborly action whatsover. 
In view of our course in this respect the sarcasm of 
the London Times, which by intimation credits us 
with acquisition designs upon the countries Mr. 
Knox is visiting, seems peculiarly pointless. 
There have been few instances in which a powerful 
nation-has done so much and forborne so much to 
keep the peace with a distracted and far less pow- 
erful neighbor. 

We sincerely trust that Mexico will soon begin 
to justify us in this attitude—and to make it 
easier for us to maintain it—by achieving order 
and stability. To most of us, the defeat of the 
government forces at Jiminez seems regrettable, 
not because of any particular partiality for 
Manpero, but because, for the time being, his is 
the recognized government, and the substitution of 
any other must be attended with still more delay, 
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uncertainty, and disordér. It is none of our busi- 
ness what government Mexico shall finally accept. 
But it is very much to our interest that she shall 
speedily accept some government strong enough to 
keep the peace and to protect lives and property 


and discharge her international obligations. It is 
the evident intention of our government, as well 


as the desire of our people, to remain neutral and 
uninvolved. We shall hold to that poliey as long 
as we can. Nevertheless, it is merely remembering 
history to warn our neighbors that actual anarchy 
in one state will sooner or later make it impossible 
for a neighboring state, constantly concerned for 
both the lives and property of its citizens, and 
necessarily subjected to constant annoyance, 
anxiety, and grave inconvenience, to refrain alto- 
gether from interference. 


The Way to Judicial Reform 

After a long career in education and diplomacy, 
much of it spent abroad, ANpREw D. Wuite wrote 
in his Autobiography: 


T would desire for my country three things above 
all others, to supplement our existing American 
civilization: from Great Britain her administration 
of criminal justice; from Germany her theater; and 
from any European country, save Russia, Spain, and 
Turkey, its government of cities. 


From the recent history and present state of this 
town of New York, to go no farther, one could 
easily illustrate the high desirability of all these 
suggested acquisitions. Just at present, however, 
the country at large, as well as this town in par- 
ticular, seems particularly exercised over the first. 
We all want better and speedier procedure in the 
courts, and especially in the criminal courts. 
President Tarr has from the beginning of his ad- 
ministration made that one of the chief of his 
aims, and he has very definite and practical ideas 
as to how the reform should be attempted. He 
does not hope to accomplish it by lessening the 
power of the bench or its independence, but rather 
by increasing both. Colonel Roosrveit, on the 
other hand, seems to feel that we can improve the 
bench by making it less powerful, less indepen- 
dent, and of necessity less respected. 

Which is the more promising method of reform ? 
The Eng'ish have decidedly preferred the Presi- 
dent’s method. If they had not, we should hardly 
be looking to them for models. The signs are that 
the American people also prefer it. Let us hope 
that, before President Tarr goes out of office, the 
country will in this respect have materially profited 
by his ideas and his experience. 


A Pertinent Query 
We heartily commend the spirit of the follow- 
ing thrilling editorial in the Herald: 


“My God! The second section is about due. I 
must flag it!” shouted Mr. F. B. Ler. the conductor 
of the first section of the Twentieth Century Limited, 
which went into the Hudson River yesterday morning, 
as, cut and bruised and internally injured, he was 
dug from beneath a pile of wreckage. 

Then, grasping a red flag, he hastened across the 
ice, dashed up the roadbed, and passed from the scene. 

But the second section was flagged by Mr. Ler, and 
his fortitude and presence of mind perhaps saved a 
terrible loss of life. When the hero medals go around 
at the end of this year it is not likely that the con- 
ductor of the first section of the Twentieth Century 
Limited will be forgotten. True, it was in the day’s 
work, but he rose to an emergency, and it was a 
great one. 


All right! Give him a medal! 
signals really only ornaments? 
greatly to know. 
form us. 


But are block- 
We should like 
Perhaps the Herald can in- 


In Extremis 

It is a good deal of a question whether the Ways 
and Means Committee would recommend a tax on 
silk stockings if the women could vote. An in- 
sidious attack of this sort upon one of the funda- 
mental privileges of womankind is an indication 
that the committee has been forced to extremities. 


Significant 

The first official act of President Yuan of 
China was to cut off his queue. The deeper sig- 
nificance of this appears to be that the hair-ap- 
parent has been thrown into the discard. 


Around the Diamond 
In the national game of politics sometimes, 48 


in baseball, a man has got to steal second to get 
to third. 


Always Fit 
The Democratic brethren fight only when there is 
something in sight worth fighting for—Muncie Star. 
True; but they have to keep in. training be- 
tweentimes. 













































































John Galsworthy 

Mr. GALSwortuy’s arrival in New York has not 
been so loudly trumpeted as that, of Mr. BENNETT 
a few months ago, nor has it aroused anything like 
the amount of talk that Mr. MArTERLINCK’s refrain- 
ing from us called forth. Yet there are few writers 
in England to-day of greater importance to the think- 
ing public than Mr. Gatswortny. He suffers, as do 
all the modern authors of any note, from a_ highly 
socialized conscience and enlargement of the heart. 
What is this new conscience that seems to afflict all 
our modern writers so that they refuse to give us 
light entertainment either in their novels or on the 
boards of the theater? They insist upon calling our 
attention to the fact that life is not easy for every 
one and that in some obscure and_half-understood 
way it is our fault that things are as they are. We 
used to be quite content with social distinctions and 
called our good fortune or luck that “station in life 
to which it had pleased God to call us.” But these 
strenuous younger men refuse to fling responsibility 
on God, and they likewise refuse to countenance that 
consoling but inaccurate theory that each man re- 
ceives just what is due him. On the contrary, they 
wee life as a terrible struggle between man and man 
or between class and class: and they ask without 
ceasing, “since this is so, since class is pitted against 
class, what are you wealthy, lucky people going to 
do about the poor, the helpless, the unfortunate?” 

As a novelist Mr. GALSworTHy stands beside 
ARNOLD BenNetr and H. G. WELLS, making the trio 
of most important living English writers in that 
line. Mr, WELLS, perhaps, represents the lowest so- 
cial class, Mr. BENNETT comes next with the lower 
middle and climbing class, and Mr. GALSwortuy alone 
has knowledge and experience of the gentry and 
patricians. His pictures of English society in The 
Man of Property and The Country House are unsur- 
passed in charm and fidelity. But the author’s dis- 
approbation is as visible in his portraitures as Sar- 
GEANT himself. He is merciless to smugness. and 
conceit. In Fraternity he first drew the man of 
position questioning his relation to mankind in gen- 
eral. Fraternity and 1 Commentary are painful read- 
ing for one of sensitive conscience; they leave such 
a one so uncertain of his right to any immunity. 

As a dramatist JouN GALSWORTHY is no more con- 
soling than as novelist. He began by depicting the 
unimaginative obtuseness of the respectable. Indeed, 
the respectable get but scant recognition from the 
modern prophet. “It is an achievement to be re- 
spectabie,” writes a popular American essayist, with 
every aspect of conviction; but his assertion would 
have to hide a blushing face if it came in contact 
with the scathing satire of the more modern type of 
thinker. Nowadays we seem to care less and less 
about safety and more and more about courage, less 
and less about conformity, and more and more about 
enterprise. In the play now on at the Little Theater, 
Mr. GALSwortTHy presents the untamed, the un- 
labeled riffraff, and apparently grants even these a 
right to life and liberty. Will there ever come a 
time, one wonders, when that written phrase shall 
seem as absurd toe men as it actually is? As if any 
one of us had for a moment the right to decide what 
has and what not the right to life, once it is here! 

Here and there, in chance utterances, Mr. GALS- 
worTtHy has given his theory of the theater and how 
it can be used. “A drama must be shaped so as to 
have a spire of meaning,” he says in one place; and 
again, “ All human life and character have their in- 
herent natural moral; the business of the dramatist 
is so to pose the group as to bring the moral poignant- 
ly to the light of day.” This utterance aceords en- 
tirely with the creed of the post-impressionists in 
painting, with the followers of Strauss in music, 
indeed with all quite modern thinking; it teaches 
us to be less eclectic, less exclusive, since all life is 
justified, and our part is rather to seek significance 
than to award praise or blame. This may be said 
to be the chief contribution of modern life to the 
development of thought. The mechanical shifts to 
make the play a rounded and complete thing, with 
a definite and seemingly conelusive ending, are dis- 
carded, as well as the arbitrary adventures, the stuffed 
heroes and heroines, and the limelight. “No more 
attempts to dress out the simple dignity of every- 
day life in the peacock’s feathers of false poetry; no 
more rabbits and gold-fish from the conjurer’s 
pockets,” says Mr. GALSworTHy. 

In a delightful little allegory, published some time 
ago in a magazine, this playwright has, perhaps, given 
as clearly as possible his idea of his craft. In this 
little sketch the king comes riding down the high- 
road in the pitch dark. His horse stops suddenly 
and refuses to be urged on. The king calls his escort, 
and they clamor for a light. An old man comes 
along with a lantern, but it is extinguished. After 
a bit they get it lighted again, and the king sees in 
front of him a horrible cesspool in the edges of which 
his horse’s hoofs are planted. The gleams of the 
lantern “suspended like a handful of daffodils held 
up against the black stuffs of secrecy ” showed side 
by side the high-road and the cesspool, the skull and 
the fair face, the burdock and the tiger-lily, the 
butterfly and the toad. Then the king reproached the 
old man for not keeping his lantern lit so that peo- 
ple might see the dangers of the way, and he bent 
over the old man and touched his forehead and warned 
him to light his lantern each evening at dusk and 
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walk up and down the streets so that men might see 
the dangers of the road. And CrTHRU, the old man, 
because the king had set his chrism upon him, did 
this until finally he died with the lighted lamp in 
his hand. To be sure, he suffered somewhat. People 
would ask him what business he had to show the evil, 
since he offered no remedy, and his answer was al- 
ways, “I pass with my lantern,” for that was the 
whole of the king’s injunction. Once he was brought 
to trial and was about to be sentenced as a public 
nuisance leading people into all kinds of disaster 
and difficulty by his inopportune lighting-up of the 
dark way. But a young advocate arose and defended 
him valiantly, for what was the poor old man ac- 
cused of but helping men to see, and what is so 
precious as just this power to see whether it be the 
Tair or the foul that is disclosed? 

It is the same task as Crerurvu’s that Mr. GaLs- 
worTHy has undertaken. Without artificial aids he 
stands holding up the lantern to reality. In The 
Pigeon, WELLWYN, the artist, is one of those under- 
standing souls to whom the wretched naturally gravi- 
tate. Around him cluster an ancient and habitually 
inebriated London cabby, a flower-girl of questionable 
character and antecedents, her husband who also 
sells flowers for a living when he does anything, and 
a French vagabond. Besides these WELLWyN has a 
daughter who would gladly, if she could, prevent his 
being fleeced, while respectability is represented by a 
canon, a justice of the peace, and a professor of social 
economy. WELLWYN has no working theory as to 
how his friends of the under-world should be treated, 
but he has that most blessed of all human faculties, 
the power of feeling his own kinship with them, and 
this answers to better purpose than the theorizing 
of the canon, the professor, and the justice. FERRAND, 
the vagabond, says to WELLWyN: “ Monsieur, it is just 
that. You understand. When we are with you we 
feel something here (he touches his heart). If I 
had one prayer to make, it would be, Good God, give 
me to understand! Those sirs with their theories, 
they can clean our skins and chain our ‘abits—that 
soothes for them the esthetic sense; it gives them, too, 
their good little importance. But our spirits they 
can never touch, for they nevare understand. With- 
out that, monsieur, all is dry as a parched skin of 
orange.” 

After all, if Mr. Gatswortny, like all the great 
writers, insists upon showing-us the disease without 
naming the remedy, there is no little philosophy of 
life in this utterance: Manners and morais change, 
but men remain, and to understand them is the one 
solution of life, aye, the one thing that makes this 
evanescent and tragic life livable and lovable. There 
is real joy and a very real remedy in having a tipsy 
Tondon cabby confide in one and tell his sorrows and 
joys, or in coming at the real underlying philosophy 
of a French tramp and vagabond, or in having a little 
street flower-girl dance in the room because she is 
unafraid. It is a definite gain if one’s existence and 
theories leave others the sheer joy of the moment 
untrammeled. Believe it or not, respectability and 
dignity are not such high reaches, after all. and they 
are but slight factors in the make-up of spiritual 
happiness compared with the love and confidence 
of one’s fellow-man. When it comes to that it mat- 
ters very little who bares his heart to you, whether 
it be the coal-man or the President of the United 
States, the housemaid or the queen’s lady-in-waiting. 
At the depths human hearts are strangely akin and 
the confidence is the same. And once. we learn the 
secret and understand the striving and the elements 
that went to the making of the failures, we shall 
really, like WELLWYN, have no room left in our hearts 
for reprehension. 

When once we understand, life is never again like 
the parched skin of an orange. 





Correspondence 


MR. ROOSEVELT, GENTLEMAN 
CHANCE, Mont., March 15, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—In your footnote to the letter of W. P. Hack- 
ney you accuse Mr. Roosevelt of being a gentleman. 
In this, it appears to me, you show the rather social- 
istie tendency to bestow upon all those that are up 
in society or dollars the most horrible attributes. 
However, we are all liable to err; only the wise man, 
realizing this, sometimes changes his mind, and so 
has the editor of HARPER’s WEEKLY in regard to 
Mr. Roosevelt, for in his “ Comment” of March 2d 
he speaks as follows: “ Meanwhile he (Mr. Roosevelt) 
will continue to pose as the only real Champeen of 
the Peepul, and will never miss a chance to stab Taft. 
If necessary to misrepresent his views and lie about 
him, he will do that, as he did in Columbus.” 

This statement completely clears Mr. Roosevelt of 
the editor’s indictment, for no man who “ stabs ” and 
“ misrepresents ” and “lies” can be accused of being 
such a horrid thing as a gentleman. 

I am, sir, 
WILLIAM WELLER. 


APPRECIATION 
PasaDENA, CAL., March 16, 1912. 
T'o the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Str,—I can hardly suppose that a word of appre- 
ciation from an unknown reader in this remote corner 
of the land will be a matter of import to you, but it 
relieves my own mind, at least, to express to you 
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my grateful unity with your editorial page 4 of 
your March 9th issue. 

Particularly, to my mind, do the sections entitled 
“ Representative Government” and “A Job for Re- 
ligion,” respectively, deserve to be printed in letters 
of gold and be displayed in every American house- 
hold. I am, sir, 

C. F. SaunpDERs. 


EXPLAINED 
PittsBurG, Pa., March 23, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—If you do not think that what Colonel Roose- 
velt says is important, why do you devote so much 
space to him, and pay so much attention to him? 

I am, sir, 
T. F. VicKErs. 


It is himself that is important; not what he says. 
—EDITOR. 


WE GET THE APPLE 
PorTLAnpD, OrE., March 15, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: . 

Sir,—On January 27th HarpPer’s WEEKLY wagered 
a red apple that within a month Colonel Roosevelt 
would declare for woman suffrage. The Spectator 
took the bet. Although The Spectator knew that 
Colonel Roosevelt would declare for woman suffrage, 
there was a sporting chance that he would not begin 
holloing for it within the thirty- days. However, 
HARPER'S WEEKLY won, and The Spectator has sent 
on the stakes. 

I beg to say that Harper’s WEEKLY is the best 
written, best edited, and most interesting periodical 
in this country. Long may it wave. 

With sincere regards, I am, sir, 

Hucu HuME. 


SEES THE INSIDE 
Hunters, Wasu., March 16, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Yours of February 26th at hand and con- 
tents carefully noted. I can see the real inside of 
the coming Presidential campaign as you will present 
it, without subscribing for your paper. You will, 
probably, ridicule Roosevelt and try to crush him 


as you have been doing in the past without success. . 


You seem to let your spleen get the best of your 
reason. I took your paper for quite a while, but 
finally stopped it on account of your unreasonable- 
ness in that regard. 
I believe Roosevelt will be nominated and elected 

in spite of your efforts to defeat him. 

I am, sir, 

FRANK FERGUSON AND 
(Wire) Mrs. M. M. Fereuson. 


SPECIFICATIONS FOR A CANDIDATE 
Puanrx, Ariz., March 12, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—As usual, Harper’s WEEKLY is correct. The 
situation is “up to” the Democrats, but the selec- 
tion of a candidate is of vital importance, if the 
party hopes to be successful at the polls. The 
candidate must reside in some State capital east of 
Denver and west of Des Moines, preferably in a town 
of not over fifty thousand inhabitants. He must be 
of pleasing appearance, above fifty years of age, and 
own at least one pedigreed cow. He must be accus- 
tomed to preaching, writing, and own a weekly publi- 
cation not in any way connected with Wall Street. A 
man accustomed to defeat would, of course, be most 
desirable. A candidate presenting these qualifications 
ought to appeal with irresistible force to people who 
like that sort of candidate. 

I am, sir, 
OBSERVER. 


DELIGHTED 
WAKEFIELD, R. I., March 12, 1912. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—I was delighted with the way Mr. Low 
showed up the Roosevelt myth in your issue of 
March 9th. It would be doing this country a real 
service if he kept up his writing in that vein until 
this impudent charlatan stands revealed in his true 


eolors. I am, sir, 
JOSEPH KERR. 





Tumbo’s Soliloquy 

YEARS ago I said I’d never for a third term 
make endeavor; that was when I reeked of virtue and 
my conscience was on edge; and it beats my compre- 
hension why there’s so much public tension over such 
a trifling matter as a little broken pledge. Oh, your 
Harry, Dick, and Thomas seem to look upon a promise 
as a thing that’s almost sacred, but that view is 
quite absurd save for men of low condition; one who 
stands in my position is superior to morals, and may 
break his plighted word. By the highways and the 
hedges let the rabble keep their pledges—honesty’s a 
splendid system for the common class of skates; but 
my promise doesn’t matter when I hear the frenzied 
clatter, when I hear the loud kyoodle of the Seven 
Magistrates. What’s the use of being Tumbo, famous 
as was Barnum’s Jumbo, if I’m bound by supersti- 
tions of the stern, old-fashioned kind? What’s the 
use of being Teddy if conservative and steady moss- 
backs with a narrow vision roast me when I change 
my mind? I am loaded down with laurels, and I do 
not care for morals, and I make my own command- 
ments, make them as I go along; and whate’er I say 
is proper; mine to choose *twixt truth and whopper, 
I am in the right “forever, and the other fellow’s 
wrong. Watt MASson. 
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“THE PEEPUL MUST RULE, WILLIAM.” 


“YES, THEODORE-—THE PEEPUL MUST RULE.” 


(IN CHORUS): 


“BUT AS WE DIRECT.” 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 

















TWO SPRING PICTURE SHOWS 


ARITICS of our National Academy 
*2 of Design have been reproached for 
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AN their persistent grumblings when 
Para X% the regular semi-annual exhibition 
© has displeased them because of its 


mediocre quality; furthermore, it 
is asserted by the Academy au- 


oat eS re Py 
Sor. S soa thorities that whenever a_ fairly 
Z eR 


good show occurs the grumblings do 
not abate. Is this the truth? Are the art critics of 
New York City hopelessly prejudiced? I doubt. it. 
Indeed, the majority write fairly favorable notices of 
the Academy, occasionally deploring the rather 
meager artistic entertainment offered by the jury of 
selection. ‘This was the case with the Spring Academy, 
which evidently disappointed the heartiest champions 
of the institution. Some of the biggest painters in 
tle city were notoriously absent, notably John W. 
Alexander, William M, Chase, and J. Alden Weir, all 
three academicians. No doubt President Alexander 
was indulging in his usual self-abnegation; neverthe- 
less, his presence was missed, sadly missed. The same 
inay be said of Mr, Chase, who had the excuse of 
preparing for public sale his private collection. But 
cven three such important art swallows should not 
inake or mar an academic summer. What is the 
matter with our National Academy? 

As spokesman President Alexander has asserted, 
and not without reason, that the lack of exhibiting 
space is the principal evil to be overcome. He points 
to the Pittsburg (Carnegie Institute), Washington 
(Corcoran Gallery), Philadelphia — (Pennsylvania 
\ceademy) exhibitions as confirming his argument. 
We need a building adequate in size for the Academy, 
le says, and there is no disputing the fact. But give 
tlhe Academy its building, give it 2,000 pictures to 
hang instead of 300, and will the result be different 
from what it now is—dispiriting mediocrity? Mr. 
Alexander believes it will be; many people believe the 
opposite. 1 remember on my return several seasons 
age from the Philadelphia exhibition a controversy 
1 had with an academician; said he: “ How is it 
you find so much to praise in the Pennsylvania 
Academy when so many of the pictures have been 
first shown in New York? Is it the superior number 
that arouses your enthusiasm, or is it the general qual- 
ity?” My answer was not difficult to guess: “ The 
superiority of the Pennsylvania Academy exhibitions 

and also those of Pittsburg and Washington—is 
not a numerical one; throw out half the canvases 
in Philadelphia and the show would remain a rarely 
fine one. This superiority consists in the simple fact 
that no academicians are in the galleries.” This is, 
of course, not to be taken literally, as there are plenty 
from New York and Philadelphia, and they more 
than hold their own with the young fellows, but the 
prime artistic curse, the academic privilege which 
transcends the will of the jury of selection, is not 
the rule of the three cities above mentioned. When 
Mr, Trask of Philadelphia, Mr. Maguire of Washing- 
ion, and Mr. Beatty of Pittsburg see a picture they 
like, it is hung on the walls of their respective gal- 
leries. No ticket acerediting mediocrity or worse 
will get over the footlights of their artistic stage, 
a poor or stale canvas. Therefore restricted space 
is not the only erying need of the National Academy. 

If you read the names of the council of the jury of 
selection and the hanging committee, you will be con- 
vinced that philistine methods are not absolutely in 
vogue here. Mr. Alexander stands for progress; 80 
de J, Alden Weir and Frederick Ballard Williams. 
A jury of selection that contains such painters as 
Emil Carlsen, Frederick W. Waugh,- William T. 
Smedley, C. II. Davis, Robert Reed, cannot be accused 
of retrogressive ideas. And a hanging committee con- 
sisting of Albert L. Groll, Bruce Crane, and Robert 
L. Aitken is a committee not to be lightly criticized ; 
in fact, Mr. Alexander could triumphantly challenge us 
with the question, Why is it that the Spring Academy 
is mediocre, when it is largely composed of the younger 
generation of painters and more outsiders than 
academicians’ and not fear an unsatisfactory answer. 
True it is that the Spring Academy does not wear the 
label of a purely academie function, nevertheless the 
facts in the case are ineluctable. Here is a venerable 
institution constantly recruited by young talent, and 
in supposedly the most progressive city in the world. 
Does it with its prestige of accumulated years and 
wisdom lead in the American world of art? Is it truly 
national, as are Philadelphia and Washington? Is it 
international, as is Pittsburg? The National Academy 
is misnamed. It is not representative of national, 
international, or even local art. It is less provincial 
than parochial. That it is run by a clique of painter- 
politicians is a charge that would have to be substan- 
tiated if made, and T don’t propose to make it, as I 
know nothing of the inner workings of the academic 
machinery. But I do know that John W. Alexander, 
who gives us much of his energy to furthering the 
interests of the Academy, would resign, and with him 
every member of the council, if he thought there was 
the suspicion of truth in such a charge. He is working 
fer the welfare of the institution of which he is the 
official head, therefore he, or his associates, must be 
credited with the best intentions—with the same kind 
which pave immense tracts of territory in Hades. In 
a word, let the Academy buy a building, and in Apol- 
lo’s name fill it with as real pictures as those in 
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Philadelphia, Washington, and Pittsburg, and then 
read the newspapers the day after this (mythical) ex- 
hibition. What a joyful symphony of commendation 
would arise! But we confess to skepticism. Once an 
academician, always in ‘the academic skin. And this 
holds good whether in Paris, London, or New York. 
lsesides, there are too many hen-minded men—the 
phrase is Mr, Howells’s—in power at the Academy. 

Numberless theaters may be built, but of what use 
will they be if there are no plays, no actors for them? 
If narrow and antiquated policies prevail as to the 
barring of young talent, there is then no future for 
an art institution which permits its movements to be 
hampered by such policies. The New York Philhar- 
monic Society and thé National Academy of Design are 
parallel examples; but the Philharmonic, after years 
of adverse criticism, has seen a great light, and its 
programmes are as modern as you wish. Alone the 
National Academy lags in the race, although the 
change for the better during the past five or six 
years is not to be denied. Ridicule hath its uses. In 
the mean time local galleries on Fifth Avenue, such 
as the Montross and the Macbeth—to mention but two 
—give each season exhibitions exclusively devoted to 
American painters and sculptors, where the very 
cream of our native talent may be studied and enjoyed 
in harmonious surroundings, without any charge of 
admission. ‘There are also exhibitions of the more 
advanced men, the extremists, if you will, whose rugged 
sincerity is a refreshing reproach to the sleekness and 
insincerity of several schools. Thus The Ten Amer- 
ican Painters were threatened at one time by The 
Eight; this organization is dissolved and followed by 
the Independents; and for the ultra-secessionists you 
may go to Mr. Steglitz’s gallery and there slake your 
thirst for eccentricity. Mind you, I don’t believe the 
National Academy should be the stamping-ground for 
every young mad bull; nor will my suggestion be taken 
seriously, that you can’t see the Academy because of 
the academicians; that the Academy would be better 
if its exhibitions were free from academic canvases! 
But that way laughter lies. To ask an academician 
to forego sending in a ticketed picture at an Academy 
show is to betray a tremendous gift of humor. If the 
Academy wishes to preserve its position at all in the 
future, it must change its present tactics; it must 
model its procedure after those exhibitions that suc- 
ceed. So much for the positive side; for the negative, 
the example of the Philharmonic Society. might be 
profitably patterned after: 7. e., weed out the super- 
annuated men, inject fresh blood, and thus not only 
make the Academy exhibitions of interest, but make 
them less a picture market. This sounds cruel, but 
cruelty, not justice, is the natural law of life. As 
for the increased size of exhibitions, there is an item 
that appeals but little to me. I recall with a shudder 
the various exhibitions in that slaughter-house of 
individual art, the Royal Academy, London. One can 
have quality without quantity, and also the converse; 
but this aspect of the case is always commercial, and 
there I leave it. What I have written are the merest 
commonplaces to President Alexander. He knows the 
situation infinitely better than such outsiders as art 
writers. But what is he going to do about it? 

Why is one exhibition better than another? Futile 
question, to answer which would demand the entire 
battery of Miinsterbergian psychological dynamics. 
Why is the present Spring Academy less interesting 
to the fair-minded looker than the Winter Academy? 
The connotations of spring, buoyancy, fragrance, the 
rebirth of things, whether material or artistic, lead one 
to expect a more attractive show in March than in 
December. Usually it is, but not so this year. We 
passed through the galleries of the winter shew con- 
soling ourselves with the hope that in the spring 
matters would be remedied; now, in the face of the 
rather wan and spiritless performances at this current 
Spring Academy, we longingly look back at the sensa- 
tions—yes, positive sensations—of last winter. Where 
are two such cunningly juxtaposed contrasts as the 
Kenyon Cox allegory and the reclining girl of George 
Bellows; the latter magnificent in its impertinence, in 
its anatomy, in its brilliant, audacious paint, and also 
in its evocation of memories of Manet’s “ Olympe,” and 
the Madame de Recamier of David? Where are—but 
as this article is not intended to be a comparative 
study of the two academies, let us stick to the spring 
function and cease vain comparisons. 

Well, for one thing the place of honor in the Vander- 
bilt Gallery is given to a talented lady, Jean McLane, 
and, until votes for women is a political fact, impolite 
criticism must be deferred in this matter, only remark- 
ing that Miss McLane (Mrs. Johansen) has put forth 
better work than this portrait of mother and daugh- 
ter. But it is a prize-winning picture!. Easily the 
most artistic figure composition in the exhibition is 
the woman sitting at a window, by Childe Hassam, 
which fer its subtle color gamut, savant draftsman- 
ship—not academic, but impressionistic, though none 
the less vital—and general charm, dominates the entire 
show. Mr. Hassam is a prize-winner so many times 
that he should be given no more medals. His paint 
speaks louder than prizes. Yet we have seen greater 
Hassams than this. 

The same may be said of the contribution made by 
George Bellows, “ Men of the Docks.” It is a good 
Bellows—the Jaborers in the foreground are strongly 
modeled, life and decorative quality are excellently 
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blended. The big steamship and attendant tugboat, 
the tall towers of Manhattan, are all ably indicated by 
this young master. Yet—Bellows seems to be pulling- 
off the same old trick. He is a realist, not a poet; 
nevertheless, he can sound certain Walt Whitman 
chords if he cares to. For one thing he is to be 
praised—he never sings the song of the oppressed. 

No pitying socialistic note spoils his virile art. His 
workmen are the average workmen of everyday exist- 
ence. Labor is not precisely sacred, nor is it pre- 
cisely a curse. It just lappens, for mankind must eat, 
and in the sweat of its brow. Bellows shows the 
working-man as he is. 

Jonas Lie is a poet first, a realist afterward. And 
he is in both a painter. We have liked better other 
works of his than the present one, called ‘“‘ Morning on 
the River.” However, it is impressive, and creates the 
illusion of reality, not the planturous reality of a 
Bellows, but ‘as equally veracious a reality—the reality 
of one who sees within the higgledy-piggledy of daily 
life the vision of beauty. (Not academic beauty with 
a capital “ B,” but the beauty that lurks in the mist, 
that invests a steam crane or the abutment of a bridge 
with a touch of the phantasmagoric. ) 

Strange! We encounter a list of familiar names in 
the Pennsylvania Academy, yet everything seems dif- 
ferent, seems better. Surely the not too exciting trip 
over New Jersey from New York to Philadelphia can- 
not have wrought the miracle. . The galleries are 
more spacious, the lighting is better, and the align- 
ment of canvases happier than in our National Acad- 
emy. Perhaps there are better pictures, certainly 
there is more variety. You look in vain for the old 
tobacco-juice coloration—or stains—of the academi- 
cians; the studio subject par excellence is absent; 
there are some nudes, but the thrice-stupid academic 
nude, with its soapy surfaces, its body of lard 
instead of flesh and muscles, its soporifie mythology, 
this sort of “machine” is excluded from the Phila- 
delphia gathering. This, however, doesn’t mean that 
masterpieces flourist in every gallery. Mediocrity, 
like the poor, we shall always have with us, otherwise 
how could we discriminate in a world of masterpieces? 
The truth lies in the middle; it is the general level 
of excellence that makes the deepest impression in 
this particular show. 

No wonder, you say, that such men as Robert 
Henri and Edward Redfield no longer exhibit in. the 
National Academy when they can hang their works 
in so much more sympathetic an atmosphere. ‘“ The 
Girl with the Fan,” by Robert Henri, was one of the 
sensations of the exhibition. We liked better: his 
* Blue-eyed Bum,” not because it is a better painted 
picture, but that it is more idiosyncratic, more Henri. 
‘he girl is Spanish, and in her veins runs the blood 
of Goya; indeed, Goya is her artistic grandfather, 
though Goya couldn’t have painted her with any 
more vim and brilliancy than her father Henri; and 
Goya would never have compassed such painting of 
textures. ‘“ Sea-wind and Sea,” by Arthur B. Davies, 
painted in the flat decorative Maratta tones, is a 
dreamland picture. Rhythmic life rules. The human 
figure is a note in the moving arabesque of the Davies 
poetical scheme. Here is decoration that is also 
vital, a linear pattern that is creative. Never 
mind the title; the composition is pictorial, ‘not 
literary. A profound emotional significance underlies 
the paint, and the paint is beautiful. The overtop- 
ping sensation of*the hour is the conversion from the 
cily surfaces of the so-called Tonalists to a radical 
form of Neo-Impressionism, of Henry Golden Dearth. 
This New York painter has evidently been studying, 
not. only the French impressionistic movement from 
Monet to Maufra, from Manet to Matisse, but he has 
also ventured farther East, as far, say, as Persia. 

The backgrounds of his interiors are resplendent 
Persian weavings. His color has burst forth into 
a glowing cantillation. His figures, with their 
strongly modeled silhouettes, are very real, and, if 
his rocks and rivers are set forth in too incandescent 
a blaze, it is but the fervor of a neophyte expressing 
himself in the most exalted terms of a barbaric sun- 
worshiper. “The Blue Coat” contains some speci- 
mens of lovely flower paintings, and the still-life is 
admirable. 

Joseph T. Pearson is. a talented young Philadel- 
phian. His geese, his horses, his landscapes appeal. 
A strange composition, “The Tempest,” in which the 
horses are woven into a pattern of stormy apprehen- 
sion and yearning necks, tells what a_ searcher is 
this artist. No need to expatiate upon the merits of 
the “arrival ” of such men as Chase or Tarbell, Met- 
calf or Paxton, Reed, Friesette, Benson, De Camp, 
Mary Cassatt, or a host of others: They are all here 
and in their best estate. Murray Bewley is not a 
familiar name. Yet “Convalescent” was one of 
the most touching canvases in the show. Henry 
Rittenberg is a new talent, already on the road to 
a mastery of still-life and portraiture. “In the Sew- 
ing-room,” by John C. Johansen, despite its sugges- 
tions of Tarbell and Vermeer, was very human, and 
loose in handling. Among the landscapes were those 
of Redfield, Lawson, Schofield, Garber, Dougherty, 
Weir, and Rook. The portrait of Dr. James Tyson, 
by Hugh H. Breckenridge, was a realistic document; 
for the broad splashes and gorgeous tones of Elizabeth 
Sparhawk Jones, we” conceived a liking. And we 
absolutely forgot the National Academy. 
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WHY THE ASSURANCE OF THE EX-PRESIDENT’S DE- 
FEAT HAS CHECKED RADICALISM IN BOTH PARTIES 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


wi? 18th of June to know what will 
be done in Chicago. President Taft 
will be nominated on a conserva- 
> tive platform; Mr. Roosevelt, to 
\ use the phraseology of the game he 
my so much delights in, will be 
i knocked clean over the ropes.” 
~** Perhaps I ought to apologize to 
Mr. Roosevelt; perhaps my expression is not tech- 
nically correct, as I know nothing of Mr. Roosevelt's 
favorite pastime; but, if I risk his gentle censure 
and display my ignorance, still, my meaning, I trust, 
is not obscure. To drop metaphor and everything 
else and come down to the plain language of the 
plain man in the street, Mr. Roosevelt stands about 
as much chance of being nominated at Chicago next 
June as would a mouse, who should incautiously 
stray into a feline convention, of being elected king 
ef the cat tribe. 

After next June there will be little left of Mr. 
toosevelt except a memory—somewhat unfragrant. 
Nor need there be any occasion for mushy sympathy 
or ridiculous hysterics about the ‘ pathetic spec- 
tacle” or platitudes about “the fall of greatness.” 
Mr. Roosevelt has no one to blame except himself. 
He might have occupied a unique position, He was 
fortunate enough to make a very large number of 
his fellow-countrymen believe in his honesty, sin- 
cerity, and devotion to the “square deal.” He had 
only to sit tight and permit the fiction to grow with 
the growth of years until it would have come to be 
believed as the gospel truth; for fiction needs only 
age to be accepted as a verity. Mr. Roosevelt fool- 
ishly—foolishly, that is, so far as his own reputa- 
tion and fame are concerned—stripped himself of his 
theatrical properties and went on the stage just as 
he is, the real man with no disguise and no make-up. 
Under the glamour of the footlights people thought 
they were looking at a hero, instead of which they 
found it was simply Mr. Roosevelt. He will be so 
badly beaten at Chicago that perhaps he will deem it 
wise to retire before the convention meets from 
what by courtesy is known as “the contest,” but 
what might with more accuracy be termed the 
“ Roosevelt rout.” That would not be at all sur- 
prising. 

If the newspapers do their duty to the public they 
will enter into a gentlemen’s agreement—even al- 
though they risk running foul of the Sherman law— 
to engage in a conspiracy of silence so far as Mr. 
Roosevelt is concerned after the Chicago convention 
has officially announced what every sane person knows 
is going to happen. Mr. Roosevelt’s power for harm 
—one has never been able to see that he has exercised 
any power for good—has come through his exploita- 
tion by the newspapers; through the magnificent 
advertising he has received in their news columns has 
arisen the mistaken idea that what Mr. Roosevelt 
said, or thought, or thought he thought, or meant 
when he wrote something quite different, was of 
suilicient importance to be printed, and usually on 
the first page. There was a time, during Mr. Roose- 
velt’s Presidency, when he really had the press with 
him, and the press was about as_ hysterical and 
showed as little judgment in its treatment of him 
as its readers; but now that Mr. Roosevelt confronts 
a hostile press and can command the support of not 
more than three or four papers of the first class, the 
situation has entirely changed. If the newspapers 
ignore Mr. Roosevelt after next June, if they simply 
leave him alone, if they permit him to enjoy undis- 
turbed that solitude he has frequently said he soa 
passionately craves, a distraught world will have an 
opportunity to recover its peace of mind.. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s defeat is one of those blessed things 
that strengthen a sometimes doubtful belief in an 
all-wise Providence and make us question whether 
“this sorry scheme of ours” is so sorry, after all. 
Suppose fate had willed it otherwise, and Mr. Roose- 
velt were nominated, let us see what in all probability 
would have happened. Mr. Roosevelt’s nomination 
would have given tremendous encouragement to the 
friends of Mr. Bryan, for they would have said. and 
they would have been justified in saying, that the 
country is rabidly radical, and the only possible 
chance for the Democrats to win was to oppose the: 
Republican radical with a Democrat no less radical. 
A Democrat more radical than Mr. Roosevelt it would 
of course have been impossible to find; but the Demo- 
erats would have done the best they could by offering 
Mr. Bryan. Mr. Roosevelt and his supporters would 
have gone to the limit in their platform; having 
heard the Columbus speech, it does not require much 
imagination to know what the platform would be. 
Having accepted the Republicans as their pacemaker, 
nothing would be left to the Democrats except to 
build a platform equally as radical, and between the 
two candidates and their platforms there would be 
little to choose. Mr. Roosevelt would of course have 
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been elected, for a disgusted Republican would take 
Mr. Roosevelt in preference to Mr. Bryan, and it has 
now become a habit to vote against Mr. Bryan, and 
habits are not easily broken. One shudders to think 
what would have happened with Mr. Roosevelt Presi- 
dent for the next twelve or twenty years. In the 
end there would have been revolution, of course, be- 
cause only by force could the people have recovered 
the power that properly belonged to them and which 
they had foolishly permitted to be stolen from them. 

The defeat of Mr. Roosevelt carries Mr. Bryan to 
defeat. Mr. Taft will be nominated on a conservative 
platform, a signal the Democrats will heed if they 
are wise; they will be compelled to heed it because a 
force against which they are powerless to contend 
will shape the deliberations of their convention. Con- 
servatism is in the air; it is no longer a disgrace to 
be sane; to champion every impossible or ridiculous 
idea is no sure passport to public favor. The Amer- 
ican people have been on a mental debauch for several 
years and they are now beginning to feel very much 
ashamed of themselves and are ready to take the 
pledge if necessary. 

Mr. Roosevelt tested public sentiment, and the re- 
sponse was instantaneous. He made the mistake of 
believing that the country was intensely radical, and 
he catered to radicalism when he made his Columbus 
speech, and instead of winning approval he met with 
almost unanimous condemnation. If the country were 
as radical as Mr. Roosevelt thinks it is, his Columbus 
speech, third term, and everything else would have 
been swallowed whole. Here, out of the simple good- 
ness of my heart, and because of the affection I bear 
him, I volunteer some information to Mr. Roosevelt 
that may be of value to him. As Mr. Roosevelt is 
constitutionally incapable of holding more than one 
idea at a time, and his present political advisers have 
shown a singular inability properly to understand 
public sentiment, he and they together may be able 
to convince themselves that, because comparatively 
little has been said about the third term, that fear 
was a bogey, and alone would not have defeated Mr. 
Roosevelt’s nomination. The reason we have heard 
less about the third term than perhaps Mr. Roosevelt 
expected is that he gave the public something that 
for the moment was more important, and the public, 
very similar to Mr. Roosevelt in that respect, clings 
io its single idea. When Mr. Roosevelt made his 
Columbus speech it was all-sufficient. Had he kept 
quiet, had he not put in the hands of his opponents 
the most effective weapon they could employ, it 
would have made no difference in the final result, 
but it would simply have necessitated a different 
method of conducting the campaign. That. third cup 
of coffee would have strangled the would-be perpetual 
candidate. That the third term is only mentioned 
once when the Columbus speech is talked about a 
dozen times does not mean that men consider the 
third term no longer worth discussing—although, of 
course, Mr. Roosevelt would like to think so—but 
that the radical doctrine which Mr. Roosevelt spon- 
sored is so objectionable to the country that it thinks 
of little else. 

If this were a radical time Mr. Roosevelt’s radical 
programme would have made converts, but not only 
has Mr. Roosevelt not made converts, but he has lost 
the support of many men who were disposed to follow 
him until his Columbus speech made it impossible 
for them longer to be found in his company. The 
most evanescent thing is popularity, and a leader 
whose sole claim to leadership is popularity must be 
very careful to give the people what they want or 
else he runs the risk of finding his popularity lost be- 
tween night and morning. Mr. Roosevelt was un- 
fortunate enough to make a mistake. He offered the 
public the wrong kind of goods, and the public natu- 
rally goes elsewhere to trade. The man in business 
who buys greens when fashion has set its heart upon 
blues counts his profits upon the wrong side of the 
ledger. Mr. Roosevelt, having made the same mis- 
take, has gone into political bankruptcy. His caleu- 
lations have been as much at fault as Mr. Bryan’s 
were in 1896, when it required little to persuade him 
that the majority was radical and demanded his elec- 
tion. Few candidates have sufficient poise and detach- 
ment not to be influenced by their hopes in making 
up their estimates, so it is always easy to convince 
them that their success is assured. It seems incredible 
that a man of Mr. Roosevelt’s reputed political 
shrewdness—or is that reputed political shrewdness 
simply another Rooseveltian myth?—should have al- 
lowed himself to be bamboozled by straw votes and 
other manufactured evidences of the insatiable popular 
desire, but that is exactly what happened. When 
Mr. Roosevelt told Senator Root, Senator Lodge, 
Secretary Stimson, Secretary Meyer, and others that 
he would not again be a candidate, he was no doubt 
quite sincere and clear-headed enough to see that 
what Washington refused to permit and Grant at- 
tempted and was denied could mean for him only 
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failure; but as his desire increased, his judgment was 
destroyed. It was the time of all times when Mr. 
Roosevelt needed cool, hard-headed men to advise 
him, but rather than consult them and hear the truth, 
which would have been unwelcome, he preferred to 
listen to unpractical or selfish men who flattered him 
with stories of lis tremendous popularity and the 
dissatisfaction of the people with Mr. Taft. 

The effect of Mr. Roosevelt’s candidacy has been 
exactly the reverse of what he anticipated. Instead 
of having weakened Mr. Taft, it was measurably 
strengthened him, not only with his party, but with 
the country at large. Mr. Roosevelt’s defiance of his 
pledge, his attempt to violate precedent, his appeal 
to anarchy, and his willingness to stop at nothing 
to gratify his vanity and love of power have had a 
most salutary effect on the country. Thinking men 
have been brought up with a round turn, and even 
the unthinking have had their eyes opened. They 
see that dangers very real confronted them, and the 
escape has brought with it sobering responsibility. 
Mr. Roosevelt possessed the very remarkable gift of 
being able to make people believe that he was every- 
thing he is not. He had only to keep away from 
the third term and he could have gone to his grave 
with that reputation unimpaired. Even men who dis- 
liked him said at least that he was honest, but that 
fiction has been destroyed by his becoming a candidate 
after having publicly pledged himself under no cir- 
cumstances again to be a candidate. Men who dis- 
trusted him still grudgingly conceded that he was 
loyal and square, and they thought so until he 
showed -he was willing to trample on Mr. Taft to 
reach the Presidency. Mr. Roosevelt continually said 
that he was the real conservative, and that the reme- 
dies he proposed—I have no recollection what they 
were, but one must take Mr. Roosevelt’s assertion 
that he did propose them—were to save the country 
from the horrors of radicalism. Many well-meaning 
persons really believed this. Then came Columbus, and 
the tests in Indiana and New York, and with it dis- 
appeared the last vestige of the sham of conservatism. 

It would be foolish for any one at this time to at- 
tempt to predict either the outcome of the Democratic 
convention or the result of the election—certainly 
no one with a regard for his reputation would indulge 
in anything so ridiculous—but one may with safety 
draw a deduction from a trend so pronounced that it 
is unmistakable. Mr. Taft’s nomination will be the 
answer of the conservative majority in the Republican 
party to the radical minority; it will. be the proof 
given by the Republicans that in their belief the 
country is conservative rather than radical. Are the 
Democrats to acquiesce in this judgment or to chal- 
lenge it; shall they oppose Mr. Taft with a candidate 
on a platform that appeals to conservatism, or is 
there greater profit and more votes by attempting to 
satisfy the radicals of both parties, who are not 
likely to display much enthusiasm if they are simply 
offered the choice between what the radical would 
call “ reactionaries ”? 

If Mr. Roosevelt had great courage and was ani- 
mated by a high purpose he would leave the Repub- 
lican party, with the majority of whose members he 
is now out of sympathy, and place himself at the 
head of a radical party to be recruited from both the 
old parties. . Parties as now constituted are living 
on their traditions, with nothing to divide them ex- 
cept the tariff, and there the line is loosely rather 
than rigidly drawn. A great many persons are 
frightened by the word radical. It suggests some- 
thing that is disgraceful, if not actually dangerous. 
A radical is almost as disreputable and as great a 
menace to society and the sanctity of the hearth and 
home as the anarchist and the communist. Now 
nobody need be frightened by the thought of an 
honest radical party—that is, a party that is honest 
enough to proclaim itself radical and to appeal for 
support on its radicalism. It would have to go to 
the country with a well-defined programme, which the 
country would accept or reject as the mood pleased it. 
If the radical party never came into power it would 
still do a great deal of good by keeping the conserva- 
tives from becoming too conservative and offering 
policies that the conservatives would finally adopt; 
for it is the history of mankind that- every innova- 
tion is at first resisted and then finally, if it has 
merit, accepted, so that the radicals of yesterday and 
the conservatives of to-day are able to meet on com- 
mon ground. As for the tariff, Mr. Roosevelt might 
do with that as he saw fit. During his two consecu- 
tive terms, while hé made his views known on every 
subject from submarines to salvation, he was always 
stricken dumb when he tried to frame the word tariff. 
and he alone knows how desperately hard he tried 
to give utterance to the word. Mr. Roosevelt may 
be a protectionist or a free-trader for all the country 
knows to the ‘contrary; there at least he has no 
record to plague him; no explanations to make; no 
apologies to offer. 
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WORKING FOR THE MILLENNIUM 


THE REMARKABLE PROGRESS OF THE CHURCH UNITY MOVEMENT, WHICH HOLDS 
OUT THE PROSPECT OF UNITING ALL CHRISTIAN BODIES INTO A SINGLE CHURCH 


BY WILLIAM INGLIS 
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ple a growing desire for the fulfilment of our Lord’s 
prayer that all His disciples may be one; that the 
world may believe that God has sent Him: 

“ Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, That a 
Joint Commission be appointed to bring about a Con- 
ference for the consideration of questions touching 
Kaith and Order, and that all Christian Communions 
throughout the world which confess our Lord Jesus 
Christ as God and Saviour be asked to unite with us 
in arranging for and conducting such a Conference. 
The Commission shall consist of seven Bishops, ap- 
pointed by the Chairman of the House of Bishops, and 
seven Presbyters and seven Laymen, appointed by the 
President of the House of Deputies, and shall have 
power to add 
to its number 








and to fill any 





all the Christian churches of 
the world has been in progress 
for more than a year in the United 


Ton an earnest effort to unite 


States will probably come as a 
surprise to most readers of the 
WrEKLY. More surprising and still 


more gratifying is the fact that the 
“Church Unity” movement has 
been welcomed with marked cordi- 
ality by clergy and laity among all 
those who profess and call them- 
selves Christians and that already 
there are indications of the ultimate 
success of the project. 

Although the first proposal for ¢ 
World Conference upon the subject 
was made at the General Conven- 


tion of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States of 


America, held in Cincinnati in Oc- 
tober. 1910, the entire country was 
in readiness for a_ better under- 
standing among the different de- 
nominations of Christians. Indeed, 
there has been of late among all the 








vacancies oceur- 
ring before the 
next General 
Convention.” 


has a 
resolution been 
received with 
greater enthusi- 
asm than this 
evoked from the 
General Con- 
vention. At 
once there were 
many calls for 
the vote, which 
was taken im- 
mediately, and 
the resolution 
Was unanimous- 
ly carried. The 
Joint Comnuais- 
sion was ap- 
pointed, with 
Robert H. 
Gardiner, of 
Gardiner, 


Never 











Christians of the world a feeling 
of unrest and dissatisfaction with 


His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons 


7 Maine, as_ sec- 








the arbitrary divisions into sects of 


















with all the precious things, both theirs and ours. 
We must constantly desire, not compromise, but com- 
prehension, not uniformity, but unity.’ 

“And whereas, The Anglican Bishops further recom- 
mended that for this end conferences of ministers and 
laymen of different Christian bodies be held to pro- 
mote a better mutual understanding: and we, on our 
part, would seek, as much as lieth in us, for the unity 
and peace of the whole household of faith; and, for- 
getting not that our forefathers, whose orderly min- 
istry is our inheritance, were not willingly separatists, 
we would loyally contribute the precious things, of 
which as Congregationalists we are stewards, to the 
Church of the future; therefore this Council would 
put on record its appreciation of the spirit and its 
concurrence in the purpose of this expression of thi 
Tambeth Conference; and voice its earnest hope for 
closer fellowship with the Episcopal Church in Chris- 
tian work and worship.” 


The work accomplished thus far has been chietly 
the spread of the idea of chureh unity and the ap- 
pointment of commissions by many Communions pre- 
pared to act on the proposition for a world conference 
for enlightenment, which is 


“undertaken with the definite hope that it may help 
to prepare the way for the outward and visible reunion 
of all who confess our Lord Jesus Christ as God and 
Saviour, and for the fulfilment of our Lord’s prayer, 
‘That they all may be one.’’ 


The proposed conference is for the study and dis- 
cussion of those things in which the various bodies 
differ, but it will have no power to commit any partici- 
pating Communion upon any point. Every chureh 
organization that has appointed a commission to con- 
fer on the proposition has done so upon the clear 
understanding that no conferee has authority to bind 
his principal to any act looking toward unity. For 
the present, and until the time is felt to be ripe for 
the conference, the sole function and purpose of the 
commissions from the various bodies is to acquire 
information and to exchange views as to the wishes 
of their principals for unity. When all the bodies 
concerned have become thoroughly 
informed as to the grounds upon 





the great body of believers in the 
one essential fact. The desire for 
union among the various branches of the church ap- 
pears to be as genuine as it is wide-spread, and the 
prospects are that with the kindly exercise of patience 
and unselfishness the desire for union will be realized. 
Only one generation ago the scheme might well have 
been characterized as visionary and wildly improbable: 
to-day, thanks to the spread of enlightenment and the 
power of tolerance, it is at the very least a practical 
proposition, 

The first formal step referred to was the following 
resolution offered on October 19, 1910, in the House 
of Clerical and Lay Deputies by the Rev. W. T. 
Manning, D.D., rector of Trinity Church, New York: 


“ Resolved, The House of Bishops concurring, That a 
Joint Committee, consisting of seven Bishops, seven 
Presbyters, and seven Laymen, be appointed to take 
under advisement the promotion by this Church of a 
Conference following the general method of the World 
Missionary Conference, to be participated in by repre- 
sentatives of all Christian bodies throughout the 
world which accept our Lord Jesus Christ as God 
and Saviour, for the consideration of questions per- 
taining to the Faith and Order of the Church of 
Christ, and that said Committee, if it deem such a 
Conference feasible, shall report to this Convention.” 


The committee of twenty-one, which was made up 
of prominent churchmen, submitted the following re- 


port: 


* Your Committee is of one mind. We believe that 
the time has now arrived when representatives of the 
whole family of Christ, led by the Holy Spirit, may 
he willing to come together for the consideration of 
questions of. Faith and Order. We believe, further, 
tliat all Christian Communions are in accord with us 
in our desire to lay aside self-will and to put on the 
iiind which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. We would 
heed this call of the Spirit of God in all lowliness, and 
With singleness of purpose. We would place ourselves 
hy the side of our fellow-Christians, looking not only 
6» our own things, but also on the things of others, 
convineed that our one hope of mutual understanding 
ix in taking personal counsel together in the spirit 
ot love and forbearance. It is our conviction that 
sich a Conference for the purpose of study and dis- 
cussion, without power to legislate or to adopt resolu- 
tins, is the next step toward unity. 

“With grief for our aloofness in the past, and for 
ether faults of pride and self-sufficiency, which make 
'r schism; with loyalty to the truth as we see it, and 
‘ith respect for the convictions of those who differ 
"om us; holding the belief that the beginnings of 
‘ity are to be found in the clear statement and full 
ousideration of those things in which we differ, as 
well as those things in which we are at one, we re- 
pectfully submit the following resolution: 

“ Whereas, There is to-day among all Christian peo- 
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which unity can be effeeted—and 
this will be a work of years—then 
and not till then can the con- 
ference be held. In the mean time 
there will be an almost unlimited 
amount of work to do in the 
spreading of the fullest news of 
the movement and what it means 


to every part of the Christian 
world. For this purpose an 
ample fund is being raised, in- 


cludin¥® a contribution of $100,000 
from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 


The Commission of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church on_ the 
World Conference on Faith and 


Order of the Church of Christ has 
circulated nearly 150,000 copies 
of the Report of Progress in the 























was read and re- preparations for the conference 
ferred to the published last August by its Com- 
Joint Commis- mittee on Plan and Scope. These 
sion an interest- have gone all over the world. 
ing letter . from Thousands of cordial and sympa- 
the Rev. Ray- thetic replies have already been 
mond Calkins, . received, showing a deep and wide- 
D.D., of  Port- spread interest in this effort to 
land, Maine, an- | The Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D. approach the unity of the Chris- 
nouncing that 

the National 

Council” of the 


Congregational 
Churches of the United States at Boston had unani- 
mously 

“ Voted, That in view of the possibility of fraternal 
discussion of Church Unity suggested by the Lambeth 
Conference of Anglican Bishops in 1908, a special com- 
mission of five representatives be appointed to con- 
sider any overtures that may come to our denomina- 
tion as a result of this Conference.” 


The Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D., of New Haven, 
Connecticut, is chairman of the special commission 
appointed. ‘The National Council of Congregational 
Churches also adopted this report: 


“ Whereas, The last Lambeth Conference of the 
Bishops of the Anglican Communion, which was held 
in London in 1908, lifted up the ideal of Church Unity 
in these words: ‘We must set before us the Chureh 
of Christ as He would have it, one spirit and one 
body, enriched with all those elements of divine truth 
which the separated communities of Christians now 
emphasize separately, strengthened by the interaction 
of all the gifts and graces which our divisions now 
hold asunder, filled with all the fullness of God. We 
dare not, in the name of peace, barter away those 
precious things of which we have been made stewards. 
Neither can we wish others to be unfaithful to trusts 
which they hold no less sacred. 
on the Church of the future, which is to be adorned 
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The Rev. Peter Ainslie, D.D. | 




















































































































tian Church. ‘the resolutions of the General Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church  sug- 
vesting the conference, with the report recommend- 
ing that resolution and outlining the purpose and 
scope of the conference, has been printed in English, 
French, Italian, Swedish, Latin, Greek, Russian, and 
Dutch. Copies of these publications may be had free 
by applying to the secretary, Robert H. Gardiner, 
Gardiner, Maine, U.S.A. 

In addition to the organizations mentioned, com- 
missions have been appointed as follows: By the 
Disciples of Christ, the Rev. F. W. Burnham, Sec- 
retary, Springficld, Iinois; Presbyterian Church in 
the United States of America, the Rev. W. H. Roberts, 
D.D., Chairman, Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; executive committee of the executive 
commission of the alliance of Reformed Churches hold- 
ing the Presbyterian System, Western or American 
section, General Ralph E. Prime, Yonkers, New York; 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South), Bishop E. E. 
Iloss, Chairman, Nashville,-Tennessee; Baptist Church 
(South), Rev. E. C. Dargan, D.D., Chairman, Macon, 
Georgia; Moravian Church in America (Northern 
Province), Rt. Rev. Morris W. Leibert, D.D., Chair- 
man, 122 Lexington Avenue, New York; Reformed 
‘Church in the United States, Rev. James I. Good, D.D., 
Chairman, 3060 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania; Methodist Episcopal Church (North), Bishop 
John M. Walden, 222 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Evangelical Lutheran Church in the United 
States of America, Rev. Junius B. Remensnyder, D.D., 
LL.D., Chairman, 900 Madison Avenue, New York; 
United Presbyterian. Church of North America, Rev. J. 
C. Scouler, D.D.. Chairman, 1607 Christian Street, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of North America, Rev. R. M, Sommerville, 
D.D., Chairman, 325 West Fifty-sixth Street, New 
York; Northern Baptist Convention, Rev. Cornelius 
Woelfkin, D.D., Chairman, Rochester Theological Semi- 
nary, Rochester, New York; Free Baptist, Professor 
A. W. Anthony, D.D., Lewiston, Maine; Reformed 
Church in America, Rev. Edward B. Coe, D.D., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York; Reformed Presbyterian 
Church in North America, Rev. David McKinney, 
D.D., LL.D, 218 Woolper Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
the Church of England in Canada, the Most Rev. 
the Primate, the Most Rev. the Archbishop of Ot- 
tawa, and eighteen other leading churchmen of the 
Dominion. 

The General Synod of the dioceses of the Church of 
England in Australia and Tasmania appointed on 
October 17, 1910, a committee to “ watch for and, if 
possible, take advantage of any opportunity which 
inay be offered for further conference with other  re- 
ligious bodies with a view to a better understanding 
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of our mutual position and the furtherance of union 
among Christians.” 

One of the earliest steps taken in furtherance of the 
movement was the call made on His Eminence Cardinal 
Gibbons by Bishop Kinsman of Delaware and _ the 
Rev. Dr. Manning, rector of Trinity Church, repre- 
senting the commission, who explained the idea from 
its inception to the ultimate hope of uniting all the 
Christian churches. The Cardinal expressed friendly 
interest in the subject, a desire to be kept informed of 
the progress of the movement, and a conviction both 
that clear statement of positions would show them 
to be nearer together than had been supposed, and 
that only good could come of the effort to promote the 
spirit in which such a conference should be undertaken. 
The interview closed with prayer offered by His Emi- 
nence. Another deputation will visit England this 
spring to confer with the authorities of the Church 
of England. 

In a circular letter sent to the commissions named 
by other churches, Right Reverend Charles P, Ander- 
son, Bishop of Chicago, President of the Episcopal 
Commission, recommends: 


(a) To the clergy to preach upon the subject of 
unity; 

(b) To both the clergy and the laity to study the 
distinctive tenets of Faith and Order which are under- 
stood to lie at the foundation of their position and 
to constitute the justification for their separateness; 

(c) That such studies be critical and thorough, in 
order that the subject may become well understood, 
and that the vital points for which the particular 
Communion stands as distinct from other bodies may 
be clearly distinguished from its general body of Chris- 
tian doctrine; 

(d) That denominational standards of doctrine, 
where such exist, receive special attention, particu- 
larly in their relation to current teaching; 

(e) That the distinguishing doctrines of other Com- 
munions be examined, not for the purpose of disparag- 
ing them, but for the purpose of understanding their 
value to those who hold them; 

(f) Finally, and in order that these, or any, meth- 
ods may be efficacious, that prayer be made habitually 
and systematically by clergy and by laity for the 
unity of God’s people and for the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit in all efforts to bring about a World Con- 
ference. 

It is believed that such studies and prayers will 
tend to diminish rather than to increase the-livergence 
between Christian Communions. In some casés,it may 
appear that the divergence lies in the proportien. in 
which the same doctrine is held by different bodies in 
relation to other doctrines; in others, that the vital 


points of one Communion are not really incompatible 
with the standards of others; in still others, that 
the differences rest more in form than in substance. 
At all events, it may be hoped that the consideration 
of Christian people may be fixed upon those things 
which they deem essential and that other points which 
are not vital, however highly they may be esteemed 
for other reasons, may be regarded as not presenting 
obstacles to the reunion of Christendom, but as suit- 
able to be cherished by those who prize them without 
prejudice to divergent views of others. The more 
clearly points considered vital are expressed, the better 
they can be dealt with when the time shall come to 
discuss them in conference. Patient and candid study 
will tend to eliminate from the category of vital de- 
nominational tenets such things as are not in reality 
essential. 

An idea of the scope of the movement may be had 
from a glance at the statistics concerning the churches 
of the United States that have already appointed 
commissions. The number of persons vitally interested 
in the welfare of each church is estimated as twice that 
of the communicants. The latter are divided as 


follows: 
Protestant Episcopal Church.............. 963,097 
Congregational Churches ...... sraiirseunce esti 714,400 
Disciples Of CAVISt .<../63i0 sic ee sce eres vines 1,308,116 
Presbyterian Church in U.S.A. (Northern) .. 1,354,453 
Methodist Episcopal Church............... 3,543,589 
Methodist Episcopal Church (South) ....... 1,915,417 
MOPS VARI ORMTOI sche cree: ccavecs teks oye h wes eels 18,168 
Reformed Church in U. 8. (German)....... 297,829 
Lutheran General Synod................. . 309,702 
Presbyterian Church in U. 8. (Southern)... 287,174 
United Presbyterian Church........ Secor 136,850 
Northern Baptist Convention.............. 1,211,426 
Wree Baptist Church... 26.02. eien's o's o.0 sic 70,880 
Reformed Church in America (Dutch)..... 117,288 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in N. A. 

URSVAMMD i cox) eis oie noiva ons cise larein’s aielcs 9,336 


All of these represent less than one-third of the 
total number of those who will take part in the pro- 
posed conference, for in it will be-included the Church 
of England in Great Britain and Canada and Australia, 
besides the other denominations in both countries. ‘The 
ultimate hope is to effect unity at last with the Roman 
and the Greek Catholic Churches. It is a significant 
fact that soon after the present movement was in- 
augurated numberless suggestions were made—the first 
two by a Roman Catholic archbishop and a Congrega- 
tional minister—that special prayers be used in behalf 
of Christian unity. A card containing special prayers 
accordingly has been distributed by the commission 
for general use. 
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By George C. Diehl 


For Good Roads 


Chairman of the National Good Roads Board of the American Automobile Association 


ZAR K United States government has 

e759 viven 200,000.000 acres of the public 
\Y domain to railroads for the purpose 
* of encouraging the construction of 
these modern steel highways. It 
has appropriated for the improve- 
ment of rivers and harbors since 






“does not inelude $16,580,614 appro- 
priated for levees along the Mississippi River. It is 
spending $400,000,000 in the construction of the Pana- 
ma Canal. It has appropriated $5,000,000 for building 
reads in Porto Rico and the Philippines, and more 
than $3,000,000 for roads in Alaska and the Canal 
Zone, 

For building roads outside of military reservations 
and national cemeteries in the United States the appro- 
priations made by the Federal government since 1838 
are represented by a row of ciphers, 

Every purpose mentioned above for which Federal 
funds and property have been expended relates to trans- 
portation. In all, considerably more than one billion 
dollars have been spent in very recent years to facili- 
tate means of communication between parts of- the 
country by railroad and by water. But for every 
person who travels by rail there are a hundred who use 
ihe highway. Every pound of freight transported by 
rail or water is at some stage of its journey hauled 
over a& wagon read. Tributary to every mile of rail- 
road are seores or hundreds of miles of highways. 
Every shipping point on a navigable stream is the 
focus to which the wagon roads converge. 

Of what avail is it to deepen the channels and 
strengthen the banks of rivers, to dig canals and open 
ihe public lands to the railroads, if the routes by 
which the freight that is to be carried through these 
channels are impassable ? 

If the Federal government is justified in giving any 
financial aid whatever to privately owned transporta- 
tion systems, if it is warranted in dredging rivers and 
improving harbors for the benefit of commerce, if 
sound public policy demands the construction of the 
Panama Canal in order to make the exchange of mer- 
chandise between our coasts less expensive, why is it 
not tenfold) more’ important for the Federal govern- 
ment to awaken to the necessity. for. highway improve- 
ment in order that these great works on which the 
people’s money has been and is being spent shall not 
utterly fail of their prime purpose ? 

Those are the questions the men who have been con- 
dueting the national good-roads campaign, and the 
road-users of the country generally, are asking. They 
have been asking these questions for some time—ask- 
ing Senators and members of Congress, Governors and 
farmers, motorists and truck-drivers, every one who 
uses the-roads and every one who benefits by the 
greater use of the roads; and there is only one answer. 
Nobody has yet advanced a single tenable argument 


why the government’s activities should stop with rail- 
road subsidies and aids to navigation. 

It may be argued that the States ought to do this 
work—that it is the State and the country and the 
township that are most concerned. There are two 
answers to this contention. One is that the States 
with few exceptions are already doing all that they 
can, within a reasonable exercise of the taxing power, 
to improve their own highways. The second and con- 
elusive answer is that every mile of improved road 
anywhere in the United States benefits all the people 
of the United States in almost equal degree. To im- 
prove the road over which the apple-grower of the 
Yakima Valley hauls his fruit to the packing sheds 
of the growers’ association means cheaper apples for 
the people of Philadelphia, New Orleans, or Boston. 
A better road from Palmyra to Sodus Village means 
that the rural mail-carriers can make their trips from 
these post-offices to the farms along the route more 
regularly and eventually more frequently, and that by 
thus bringing the farmer into closer contact with the 
world markets not only is his selling power increased, 
but his buying power also. 

If there were no other justifiable ground for Federal 
aid in highway improvement than the necessity for 
better post roads, that alone should be a convincing 
reason. Nearly 42,000 rural mail-earriers are now 
making daily or tri-weekly trips over some 50,000 
rural free-delivery routes. each of which involves the 
use of an average of about eight miles of road. Here 
are 400,000 miles of highways used by the Federal 
government as post roads. Under every theory and 
rule of practice of the Post-office Department, the safe 
and speedy transmission of the United States mail is 
of paramount importance. It takes precedence of all 
other traffic in the streets of our cities. It furnishes 
justification for the calling out of troops to end a rail- 
road strike. It forms the basis for tremendous annual 
subsidies to every railroad in the United States. Is 
it not a sufliciently good excuse, particularly as it is 
especially and distinctly sanctioned by the Constitution, 
for Federal participation on a liberal scale in the con- 
struction of a national system of good roads? 

Before there were any railroads there was no ques- 
tion about the power of the Federal government to 
build highways. Thomas Jefferson did not question 
the government’s authority, but, on the contrary, ap- 
proved heartily the action of Congress in establishing 
the National Road, usually known as the Cumberland 
Road, which was planned to connect the seat of gov- 
ernment at Washington with the newly acquired 
Louisiana Purchase beyond the Mississippi. The Na- 
tional Road was surveyed across the States of Mary- 
land, Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Il- 
linois to East St. Louis. It was actually constructed 
by the Federal government from Cumberland, Mary- 
land, to Wheeling, on the banks of the Ohio, and until 
the coming of the iron horse it was the artery through 
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which the commerce of half a continent flowed. When 
later Presidents questioned the constitutional authority 
for the maintenance of the road and it was turned over 
to the States through which it ran, there was little 
popular protest, because the prophetic minds of that 
day saw a vision of railrpads traversing every farm 
and putting the horse out of business as completely 
as the prophets of to-day are predicting the extinction 
of the equine species by the automobile. The con- 
stitutional question ought not to be a difficult one to 
settle. President Taft, who is more or less of an 
authority en constitutional law, said in his speech 
at the A. C. A. dinner given in New York City: 
*T admit that the Federal government has the power, 
for the purpose of promoting interstate commerce, to 
build national roads. It has done it already.” With 
President Taft and Thomas Jefferson in accord, it is 
difficult to see how either progressives or stand-patters 
can seriously challenge the constitutional right of Con- 
gress to appropriate public funds for this purpose. 

The sentiment in favor of financial co-operation by 
the Federal government with the States and their sub- 
divisions in the creation of a national system of im- 
proved highways is reflected in the effort of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association to bring together repre- 
sentatives of every interest and organization which 
desires to have such a policy adopted. While the 
organized motorists have taken this matter up, they 
are not alone in the movement, nor indeed is their 
interest the paramount one. They simply happen to be 
a little better organized for the purpose of bringing 
the subject to a focus. Co-operating with them in 
this movement are such organizations as the Farmers’ 
Union, a large number of business and commercial 
organizations whose members see the importance to 
commerce and trade in the extension of highway im- 
provement, and the authorities of numerous States. 

If any evidence were needed of the nation-wide ex- 
tent of the sentiment in favor of Federal aid for good 
roads, it could be found in the thirty-five separate bills 
that have been introduced in the United States Con- 
gress, each making some provision for a government 
appropriation to this end. Senators and Representa- 
tives from Washington, Maryland, Colorado, North 
Carolina, Texas, Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, Virginia, 
lowa, Missouri, Ohio, Kansas, West Virginia, Georgia. 
Tennessee, Utah, South Carolina, Idaho, and Louisiana 
have introduced these measures. Their provisions 
range all the way from the establishing of a com- 
mission to study the subject to an immediate appro- 
priation of $80,000,000 for good roads. There is a 
general belief that the time is at hand when the 
United States must lend its aid for the improvement 
of our highways, as it has lent its aid to the con- 
struction of our railroads, the improvement of our 
water-courses, and the protection of our harbors. To 
crystallize this belief into a definite plan of action 
is the aim of the American Automobile Association. 
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GHTING THE FIRE PERIL 


OF THE ASCH BUILDING FIRE TRAGEDY 
IN NEW YORK LAST YEAR HAS NOT BEEN FORGOTTEN 


By JOHN S. LOPEZ 

















T is a year this month since the 
tragedy of the Asch Building fire 
in New York horrified the civilized 
world. ‘The memory of it is still 
fresh in our minds. One hundred 
and forty-seven young girls and 
men lost their lives in the flames 
or plunged to death in the vain 
hepe cf making their escape from the 
blazing furnace behind them. 

During the days that followed, when charges and 
counter charges and shifting of responsibility ensued, 
one striking fact became manifest. This was that the 
victims were martyrs to an obsolete and inadequate 
system of official supervision. There is but one cause 
of consolation in the disaster: although they died 
needlessly, the victims did not die in vain. 

{t requires some such holocaust to force home in 
the public mind the realization of the unnecessary 
hazards with which civilization permits itself to be 
surrounded. This one taught the lesson of the ter- 
rible fire perils which menace workers and dwellers 
in large cities. 

That lesson, it is true, had been taught before and 





forgotten. This time it was not forgotten. Before 
the ruins ceased to smoulder there had come into 


existence a permanent. organization, purely philan- 
thropic, which is pledged to devote every energy 
toward the prevention of like catastrophes in the 
future. 

The Committee on Safety of the City of New York 
—the only organization of its kind in the United 
States, perhaps in the world—was born of the Asch 
Building fire. Short as its existence has been, its 
accomplishments have proved to other cities what can 
be done by such an organization absolutely divorced 
from political or mercenary considerations. 

The practical suecess of the committee was in a 
sense predicated by the character of its membership. 
Certainly there has never been an organization that 
included more earnest men and women of high stand- 
ing in the social, business, and political life of the 
country. Henry Morgenthau is president; John A. 
Kingsbury, secretary; George W. Perkins, treasurer; 
and the vice-presidents are Peter J. Brady, R. Bayard 
Cutting, and Gifford Pinchot. The executive com- 

















A blind pocket courtyard between two tene- 
ments. The position of these fire-escapes would 
make this a roasting-pen in the event of fire 


mittee include Joseph P. Cotton, Jr., Miss Mary E. 
Dreier, Daniel Harris, Miss Anne T. Morgan, Henry 
Moskowitz, and Henry L. Stimson. 
it was Secretary-of-War Stimson who summarized 
rma condition confronting the committee at its incep- 
“ New York has suddenly changed, almost without 
r alization of it, from a commercial to a huge manu- 
facturing city. Enormous hives of industry are 
Sprouting up almost overnight in a locality whose 
laws, system of administration, and traditions and 


customs have made no adequate provision for them. 
It is imperative that the intelligent moral sense of 
the community should be aroused and concentrated 
upon the problem until it is effectively solved.” 

Due almost entirely to the Committee of Safety, 
New York City now has its official Bureau of Fire 
Prevention; but while this is perhaps its most strik- 
ing achievement, it is by no means all that the com- 
mittee has accomplished. Widespread investigations 
have been conducted, disclosing extremely hazardous 
conditions in workshops and dwellings, many of 
which have since been corrected; statistics compiled 
by the committee show that during 1911 there were 
four hundred and ninety-seven deaths from burning, 
and that for the past five years an average of more 
than one person was needlessly burned every day; fire- 
prevention experts established the fact that New 
York City presents the greatest conflagration hazard 
in the world to-day. <A publicity campaign was con- 
ducted to keep these facts before the publie and thus 
arouse public sentiment. The effect has been the 
correction of many dangerous conditions. The work 
was done conservatively and quietly. It was chiefly 
intended to prove that dire evils exist and to show 
how they may be cured. 

In a sense, the Committee of Safety is a composite 
expression of public indignation caused by the big 
fire. Representative citizens demanded that there be 
more stringent methods of protection. The agitation 
focused to two temporary committees, each working 
independently of the other. One of the movements 
originated with the Woman’s Trade Union League, the 
other with the New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor. These committees finally 
combined with the following announced purpose: 

“The purpose of this committee is to initiate or 
second any action needed to conserve the lives and 
health of working people, especially in their places of 
employment, and of all citizens in places where num- 
bers gather; to investigate existing conditions; to 
recommend standards of safety and health; to pro- 
mote legislation toward the establishment and en- 
forcement of such standards; and to adopt such other 
means as will tend to conserve the lives and health 
of the people in factories, shops, stores, and _ else- 
where.” 

It may be said that women played the most active 
part in arousing public sentiment and then molding 
sentiment to a useful purpose. Women investigators 
unearthed the most convincing facts and offered the 
strongest arguments for remedial action. Women 
contributors supplied nearly half the funds necessary 
to carry on the work of the committee. Perhaps the 
three most active members of the board of directors 
are women of high social standing who devote their 
lives to practical philanthropy. They are Miss Anne 
7. Morgan, Miss Mary E. Dreier, and Mrs. Frederick 
Nathan. 

This was no unpractical movement such as flares 
up and then fizzles out as the first excitement wanes. 
Enthusiasm did not die with the creation of the relief 
fund for the surviving families of the victims. The 
chief idea was to prevent such disasters, not to 
ameliorate the results of disasters. The facts in this 
fire as in others showed that it might have been 
prevented had there been proper enforcement of laws 
by the authorities. There was no charge of derelic- 
tion on the part of officials. The trouble was that 
there was so much division of authority and respon- 
sibility, so much overlapping, that none had the 
necessary power to enforce adequate precautionary 
measures. 

Eor example, the Fire Commissioner, the Fire 
Marshals, and the Superintendents of Buildings of the 
different boroughs each shared jurisdiction; while in 
respect to electrical installations the Commissioner 
of Water Supply, Gas, and Electricity bore the re- 
sponsibility. 

The Committee on Safety engaged eminent lawyers 
to prepare a legislative bill creating, among other 
reforms, a Bureau of Fire Prevention as an adjunct 
to the New York City Fire Department. All neces- 
sary powers were to be concentrated in this bureau, 
thus avoiding conflict with the various other bureaus. 

Charles H. Keyes, the executive secretary, was sent 
to Albany to have the bill presented. There was need 
of haste, for the legislature was about to adjourn. 
He found much more difficulty than had been antici- 
pated; and, singularly enough, this was not due to the 
lobbyists in the interest of sweat-shop proprietors and 
owners of death-trap buildings. Various legislators 
had fire-prevention bills to offer, and one New York 
newspaper was fathering a popular measure. Al- 
though these bills had been prepared hastily there 
were good features in them all; but that the bill of 
the committee was the most practical of all is evi- 
denced by the fact that, after conference and co- 
operation among the sponsors of the various bills, in 
the law that finally was enacted three-fourths of the 


provisions were identical with those which the Com- 


mittee on Public Safety had drawn. 
As a result, not only is there vested in the new 
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Bureau of Fire Prevention the sole power to enforce 
the laws, but it may alse require any building, in- 
closure, or vessel which is inadequately protected to 
be vacated. 

This much accomplished, the committee set out to 
discover in what respect the existing fire laws were 
inadequate, the purpose being to have old laws 
amended or new ones passed. A preliminary inspec- 
tion of 450 buildings, housing 1,600 factories, dis- 
closed not only widespread violation of existing laws, 
but also many conditions that, though not in viola- 

















A fire-trap with factories on every floor. 
Observe the wooden stairway and _ in- 
flammable waste material in the hall 


tion of law, constituted an ever-present menace. As a 
result the committee is prepared to urge. various re- 
forms before the present legislature. Among them 
will be an amendment definitely fixing responsibility 
for disasters such as the Asch fire upon those per- 
sons who maintain fire-traps and are thus directly 
responsible through wilful or criminal negligence. 
The fixing of similar responsibility upon employers 
who neglect ordinary precautions will also be advo- 
cated. For example, none denies the need of fire 
drills in overcrowded workshops, and yet, because 
the law does not require them, many employers will 
not go to the trouble and expense necessary to their 
installation. 

Formal complaint of seventy-four buildings main- 
taining conditions especially hazardous was brought 
to the attention of the authorities, with the result 
that correction was compelled in seventy-one of these 
buildings, in which more than 22,000 people were em- 
ployed. Inspection work is to be pushed during 1912 
and wherever violations are found the committee will 
force prosecutions. 

Incomplete as was the initial survey of the city, 
enough was disclosed to show that the Committee on 
Safety and the Bureau of Fire Prevention have 
plenty of work cut out for them. There are hundreds 
of old buildings, of as many as five stories, each 
story housing a manufacturing business, without fire 
escapes of any kind. Rickety wooden stairs are the 
only means of exit. 

In countless cases factories, tenements, and sweat- 
shops were found with barred windows. In some 
cases upper floors were occupied as dwellings by 
families, while below business enterprises involving 
great fire risk were carried on. Doors that opened in- 
ward and locked doors were found in many factories, 
with the object of preventing employees from leaving 
until they had been searched. 

In many workrooms filled with inflammable material 
were coal-stoves not protected by metal shields. There 
were fire-escapes with ladders missing; gas-burner con- 
nections with rubber hose; stairways in need of new 
treads and many provided only with flimsy handrails 
that would collapse during a panic; there were long, 
narrow hallways improperly lighted or not lighted 
at all. 

The nature of the goods manufactured in most of 
these places invites the spread of fire. The inspectors 
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A crowded sweat-shop on the top floor of a rear building 


found the practice of allowing oily rags, waste, and 
rubbish to be scattered over the floors and swept into 
piles in the corners to be widespread. A carelessly 
thrown cigarette stub or a smouldering match is all 
that is necessary in these places to start a disastrous 
blaze. 

It is conditions such as these that make even the 
modern “ fireproof” building unsafe. At the best, the 
committee points out, these buildings resemble huge 
stoves. They will, perhaps. not burn themselves; but 
since they are filled with intlammable materials the 
danger to the workers is almost as great. The Asch 
Building was * fireproof” and, as a fact, only the con- 
tents of the burned floors was seriously affected by 
lire. 

The committee: is on the trail of the tenant of the 
fireproof modern loft building. Because floor space is 
valuable, many manufacturers crowd their operatives 
at machines set so closely together that there is room 
only for chairs between the rows. Panic-stricken people 
could not pass ina hurry. Often goods are piled up in 
the narrow aisles, effectually blocking the way to doors, 
windows, and fire-escapes. Aside from the proceedings 
already taken against such violators of the laws, warn- 
ings are being sent to many others. 


Smoking is responsible for many of the fires in fac- 
tories and sweat-shops. Very recently the Bureau of 
Fire Prevention distributed some 35,000 cards printed 
in English, Italian, and Yiddish, carrying the warning 
that smoking in factories is a misdemeanor for em- 
ployee and employer, punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment. Proprietors have formerly winked their eyes at 
the practice because it was a “custom” and because 
the law was never enforced. From now on the Com- 
mittee on Safety will see that the law is enforced. In- 
spectors will actually inspect, arresting both the man 
caught smoking and his employer. The latter may not 
escape on the plea of ignorance; he must prevent the 
practice or pay the penalty. The examples already 
made have done more to discourage smoking in work- 
rooms than all the preaching of the past. 

Unlike most philanthropie organizations, the Com- 
mittee on Safety has not surrendered all the actual 
work to paid employees. Almost every member has 
conducted personal investigations along some particular 
line, and to this, largely, may be attributed the re- 
forms already accomplished. 

Recently Gifford Pinchot, a vice-president of the 
organization, conducted a personal investigation and 
later laid before the State Factory Commission a pecu- 


liarly menacing condition that he discovered. He de- 
seribed as typical a certain factory block in the heart 
of New York. 

“Some time ago I visited a clothing factory on the 
corner of Broadway and Street. I found there 
conditions especially bad in regard to two things—the 
stairways and fire-escapes. The stairways were wooden 
and entirely open. The fire-escape on Street had 
a drop ladder which was about twelve feet too short. 
Bad as this was, the fire-escape on the interior of the 
block was much worse; it led into an inclosed space 
from which escape was entirely impossible. The con- 
dition found here is typical of the whole block. ... 
Practically every fire-escape in this block leads down 
into the interior of the block, from which no escape is 
possible. This is a most serious situation and should 
not be tolerated for a moment.” 

Largely as a result of Mr. Pinchot’s report the com- 
mittee is now agitating for outside fire-escapes, and the 
building laws are being amended to that end. 

The vast majority of fire-escapes on factories and 
tenements are inadequate. They run past windows 
and are so exposed to the flames that they will be 
exactly like gridirons for victims who may be blocked 
there. Other fire-escapes are so narrow and _ flimsy 
that a number of persons could not pass, or, if they 
did, their weight would cause the ironwork to collapse. 
In many instances the bottom ladders are missing as 
well as connecting ladders between the floors. The 
peril is obvious. Manufacturers remove the ladders 
to prevent employees from going from floor to floor 
or to the street without passing inspectors. 

One of the most important purposes of the commit- 
tee is to conduct a campaign of popular education. 
This will comprise, first, the instructing of people as 
to what should be done to prevent fires, and what to do 
in ease of fires; secondly, themaking clear to the public 
what the fire-prevention laws command and what they 
prohibit. It is hoped to teach ignorant shop-workers 
to recognize violations and induce them to inform the 
Committee on Safety, so that the peril may be abated. 
To this end the committee is already working among 
various labor organizations; and there is in prepara- 
tion a fire-show, to be given in different sections of 
the city, which will drive home its lessons with ex- 
hibits, moving pictures, and popular lectures in various 
languages. 

From the outset the committee has proceeded on the 
idea that it would accomplish most by working in 
accord with the city and State officials. Its plan is 
to bring to the attention of the proper authorities 
especially hazardous situations and assist in prosecu- 
tions by supplying evidence. Already it has arranged 
with the Corporation Counsel’s office for immediate 
prosecutions, and it will, if necessary, supply special 
counsel. There is to be a persistent inspection of all 
buildings where people congregate for work, amuse- 
ment, or other purposes; and a check-up to see that 
the rulings of the Bureau of Fire Prevention are com- 
plied with. 

The Committee on Safety declares that its work is 
only beginning, and yet, considering all that it has 
already accomplished, it may well be offered as an 
example ‘of civie progress to inspire the dwellers in 
other overcrowded communities. 
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ROOTS is the time of year when calls 
wea? for chauifeurs are beginning to ap- 
pear in the * help) wanted—male ” 
columns of the newspapers, the ap- 
proach of spring bringing to mind 
the unsurpassed pleasure of touring 
%) in a good automobile in charge of a 

competent driver. As the chauffeur 
looking for a place scans these 
columns, however, he frequently utters expressions of 
disgust, especially if he is a good one, and generally 
you will find that his ire has been aroused by an “ ad.” 
calling for a man to drive and make repairs on a car, 
wash windows, keep the lawn trimmed, and do a dozen 
or more odd jobs, all for fifteen dollars a week. 

It is a strange idea of economy that prompts a 
man who has bought a high-priced car to hire a cheap 
man to run it, but such men are not rare, and they 
never learn until teo late that their economy has been 
of the false variety. 

However, if you study garage bills and scan the 
daily papers in which are recounted, with all the 
terrible details, the accidents that are due to irre- 
sponsible, “ joy-riding ” chautfeurs, you will readily 
see that there can be no saving by employing a cheap 
man. Of course it is not impossible to get a man for 
fifteen dollars a week who will drive a car and per- 
haps do the housework if he is willing, and he may be 
able to operate the car satisfactorily under ordinary 
conditions and get along without any serious trouble 
in the way of accidents or breakdowns. So far as the 
owner of the car is able to discover, his cheap man 
nas done as well as could be expected; but let an 
expert examine the car at the end of the season and 
he will soon point out that the cheap man has been 
a very expensive man, after all. He will show that 
the motor is badly racked on account of the ignorance 
of the driver in motor construction and operation, one 
of the most common faults of such chauffeurs being 
that of racing the engine. 

In the matter of tire expense the cheap chauffeur 
again shines, for no doubt he thinks he is a clever 
driver if he can race up to the stopping-place, jam 
the brakes on, and bring up with a jerk where his 
passenger wishes to alight. He has not the least idea 
that he is shortening the life of the tires every time 
he does this, and probably his employer cannot under- 
stain’ why his tire bill is so large, but blames the 
manufacturer for turning out an inferior product. 








of a Goo 
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Then, if the cheap man encounters a breakdown, the 
car must go to the repair shop, and its charges are 
not light. If he knew his business the chances are 
that he could prevent the trouble and in most cases 
make the repairs without sending the car to the shop. 
The engineer can detect an “out” in his engine by 
simply listening to the working of the machinery; in 
the same way the chauffeur who knows his machine 
can do the same, and by going over the mechanism at 
frequent intervals he will pick out and remedy a fault 
before it attains serious proportions. He will not be 
careless about the cooling system and burn out a 
cylinder as a result, neither will he neglect the lubri- 
cation. 

Here is a little example of the value of a good 
chauffeur from the experience of an automobile-owner 
who has two cars—a touring car for summer and a 
limousine for cold weather. He pays his chauffeur, 
who is of course a skilled chauffeur, considerably more 
than twice fifteen dollars a week and finds that he 
is really saving money. He has had both cars three 
years, and in all that time they have never been sent 
away for repairs, his chauffeur making all of them. 
Just’-before each season in which the cars are to be 
used the chauffeur overhauls them completely, thus 
keeping them in the best possible condition. Before 
he undertook this work he went to a public garage 
and inquired how much they would charge to over- 
haul the limousine. The price was $195. He then 
went to the factory where the car was made to learn 
the price for the same work and was informed that 
it would cost $225. The chauffeur thought both prices 
excessive, so he does the work himself now. 

This is where the saving comes in for the man who 
pays his chauffeur what is considered high wages. If 
he kept the cars in a public garage, the amount he 
pays his chauffeur weekly would not go very far. The 
average charge at a public garage for housing, washing, 
and other care is thirty-five dollars a month for a 
limousine, twenty-five dollars a month for a touring 
car, and twenty dollars a month for a runabout. Then 
there must be added to this the repair bills, which are 
frequent if the owner drives his own car or has a 
cheap chauffeur. ‘ 

Without the slightest doubt these two cars I have 
mentioned would not be in as good condition at the 
end of three years if a cheap man was caring for 
them, so that it would be necessary to replace them 
with new ones; and the higher the price of the car 
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when new the greater the loss when it is turned in 
or sold at second-hand. This high-priced chauffeur 
knew his business from start to finish, as he had 
learned it in an automobile factory where he made 
good wages. He could not have been secured as a 
chauffeur unless the wage was at least equal to what 
he was getting in the factory. 

Another way of getting at the saving of expenses 
by the high-priced chauffeur as compared with the 
cheap one is this: Men experienced in the automobile 
business figure it out that a man who drives his own 
car, keeps it in a public garage, and knows nothing 
about the machine, so that it is necessary for him to 
have the slightest repairs made at the garage, is at 
an expense of about fifteen cents a mile for mainte- 
nance. A man with a mechanical bent, who can make 
ordinary repairs and keep his car in his own garage, 
gets out of it for about ten cents a mile. The skilled 
chauffeur, who not only drives his car with care but 
also makes all repairs, operates it for about five cents 
a mile. By putting the chauffeur into one of these 
classes you can see what he is costing and that in the 
end the high-priced chauffeur is the better economy. 

Besides the ability of the chauffeur to keep his car 
in repair, there is another thing even more important 
—reliability. At the present time, when so many 
young men, some of them mere boys, are drawn to 
automobile-driving by the attractiveness of the work 
and the comparative ease with which automobile- 
driving is learned, all sorts are taking up the work. 
Many of them are irresponsible fellows who have had 
little or no opportunity of acquiring mental balance: 
as a result we frequently read of the chauffeur who 
races the train to the railroad-crossing with fatal re- 
sults.. His mental unfitness usually appears when he 
is thrown upon his own judgment, as is frequently the 
case if he is driving a party of women. Can anything 
be more shocking than the repeated failures to beat 
the train? 

The high-priced chauffeur is usually a man of more 
mature years and judgment, so the employer feels 
perfectly confident that his women folks can venture 
out safely in the car even if he is not along. This 
chauffeur does not take a chance anywhere, nor does 
he entertain his friends with “joy rides” when th 
car is supposed to be in the garage. He is getting 
good wage and appreciates it. It is so good that he 
is willing to perform his work to the best of his ability 
that he may continue to hold his place. 
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UATTRO—quattro—uno—tre,” mut- 
tered Udo Rutani as he walked back 
and forth in his black moodiness. 

) Out of the distance and the 
22 mountain silence came a_ hoarse, 
trumpeting note. Rutani paused 
abruptly in his wolfish stride, and 
the sunset light smoldered  redly 
on his lean, leathery cheeks and 
shagey beard. His ears, like a dog’s, seemed to draw 
hack, 

“Quick! quick, Nicolo!” he yelled. 

The boy, beautiful as some classic shepherd lad, 
but with the vacant gaze of idiocy in his great eyes, 
took his crippled sister in his arms and, lithe as a 
panther, rushed into the house. A moment later he 
reappeared with a rifle. This he gave to his father, 
who at once crouched down beside a great wine-vat, 
Nicolo beside him. From this point they could see 
the road winding past the stone house, skirting the 
tall, rich grass of this ‘* meadow ” of the Californian 
mountains. The meadow ran to the edge of a preci- 
pice seven hundred feet from the floor of the valley 
helow. Far below, the wagon-road 
again curved into view around the 
base of the cliff. 

Between the trunks of the towering 
cedars and sugar-pines arose a cloud 
of dust. A moment later a motor 
swung inte view, its red body bleached 
almost white by the dust. It con- 
tained four men. As the machine 
snorted and puffed up the steep road 
and passed the house, father and son 
sprang to their feet and stared at 
the back of the car. 

* Tres —uno—nuevo—uno!” slow- 
ly read the boy and made a wild 
vrimace. 

The father lowered his rifle. From 
this position he might easily have 
picked off one or more of the men. 
Ile tossed the gun to the boy, whose 
face had resumed its habitual dog- 
like expression, and went toward a 
little stone shrine he had built with 
his own hands at the roadside before 
his dwelling. In the niche there was 
a gaudy-colored statuette of the Vir- 
gin. Beneath the shrine, six feet 
deep in alien soil, lay Carla, the 
sood wife who had accompanied him 
from Caponero in Sicily to this 
strange land in the Far West of 
\merica. Udo Rutani knelt down 
and muttered a brief prayer, and 
‘rossed himself. It was a prayer for 
vengeance-—an old, old prayer for 
hlood, well known to those who waged 
the vendetta in his native Sicily. 

Three years before, Udo’s little 
daughter Giulia, who had a passion- 
aie love of mountain-flowers, had 
sone to a certain hill-slope not far 
iistant to gather them. On the way 
ome she had been run over by a 
‘uge gray touring-car which, like. 
ome destroying specter, had slunk 
upon the pair around a sharp turn 
t the road. Broken and_ bleeding, 
he had been carried home by Nicolo. 

‘e told an incoherent story of the 
vceident. The car, the demon-car. 
‘as gray and long, like a ship, and 
1 it sat a man, a fat man, with a 
nask and a beard. The man had 
not stopped when Giulia’s shrieks 
rang out from under his wheels. 
Nicolo, as the car whirled by him, 
had just been able to read its num- 
ver, ere it vanished. That number 
vas 4413. It was the most brilliant 
cffort his poor mind had ever made. 
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Rutani’s rage and grief were convulsive and tinged 
with madness. He saddled his horse ‘and carried the 
girl in his arms to Column Gap, thirty miles away. 
Giulia did not die—nor her father’s deep-rooted 
hunger for vengeance. The pretty child had been the 
delight of his life. He had worshiped her the more 
because of the curse upon Nicolo. Now, whenever he 
gazed at the shriveled frame and withered limbs of 
his twelve-year-old daughter, tears came into his eyes 
and the undying hatred in his heart plagued him like 
a fever. 

Over and over he repeated the number—quattro— 
quattro—uno—tre. He brooded upon it until it 
haunted him day and night and his soul grew morbid 
and fanatical under the stress. ‘* Quattro-uno-quattro- 
tre?” he would mutter, and then, pondering awhile, 
would correct himself and exclaim vehemently: * No! 
Quattro-quattro-uno-tre!” 

He infected Nicolo with the spirit of the implacable 
vendetta he had sworn against the gray car that bore 
the accursed number. The idea took hold on Nicolo’s 
poor, dim brain as with claws and teeth. He scribbled 
and scratched the number everywhere, on walls, on 
odd scraps of paper, on tree-trunks, and in the dust. 

“Some day, Nicolo,” said the father, “ the monster 
will appear again. Let us watch for him day and 
night! Let us wateh for that number! When it 
comes we must be ready!” 

In the winter the mountain roads were deep with 
mud or snow, and no motors invaded the Slerras. 
But during the other seasons there were always a 
few of the more adventurous that came pufling ‘up 





He took his crippled sister in his arms 
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from the lower world. None passed Rutani’s house 
but the piercing black eyes of father or son sought 
out its number. Many a man at the steering-wheel 
would have cowered in his seat had he seen that 
glare of hate or known that the sights of a modern 
repeating rifle covered his breast. Gruff old Cantrell, 
the stage-driver, who passed Rutani’s place every 
second day, called him crazy and insulted an entire 
modern nation. Sometimes lumbermen and hunters 
were mystified to find the Sicilian praying before his 
shrine, and muttering his eternal “ Quattro-quattro- 
uno-tre.” 

The mountain vintage of Udo Rutani’s small and 
hardy Italian grapes always ripened later than those 
in the valley. The Sicilian. his son, and two Japanese 
were now busy with the blue and powdery clusters. 
The great presses in Rutani’s cellar gushed and bub- 
bied purple streams, and the red must and foam in 
the huge vats rose higher every day. In due time 
the barrels and casks, now charred and_ pitched, 
would go lumbering into the valley to Column Gap. 
where the railway touched. 

When the men worked among the vines little Giulia 
felt very lonely. From the porch or shadowy kitchen 
she looked out over the hills and gulches, or at the 
brilliant Virgin in her stone niche, or thought of her 
mother who lay sleeping under that dusty, sun-bright 
monument. It would soon be the twenty-seventh of 
October, the holy day of her mother’s death. For 
this she must gather flowers,to decorate the shrine. 
She dared not ask Nicolo nor her father. They were 
too busy to go with her, and the father always too 
fearful to let her out of his sight. 
She resolved to go alone. With the 
aid of her crutches she could hobble 
to a spot she knew well; there the 
flowers grew thickest and fairest. It 
was a sloping open field between the 
pines, and a little stream ran through 
it and fell rippling down the bluff to 
the road below. She remembered it 
well, for she had discovered it three 
years ago, just before that gray 
monster had shot out of the unknown 
and maimed her. She longed to see 
the spot again. There were wonder- 
ful butterflies there, too, and strange 
little insects among the flowers. Her 
sound foot struggled against her 
crippled foot; it seemed as if it would 
run away with her. Her father and 
brother were now at the extreme 
corner of the vineyard. The monu- 
ment looked so cheerless and barren. 
Both the Virgin in the shrine and the 
mother who lay beneath would be 
pleased with her wreaths. She took 
a basket, seized her crutches, and 
stumped stealthily out of the house. 
The crutches made holes and streaks 
in the deep dust, and at regular in- 
tervals there was the mark of one 
of her heavy shoes. At last she van- 
ished around a turn of the road. 

“Giulia has not yet begun cooking 
supper,” said the elder Rutani, as it 
grew dark. There was no smoke from 
the chimney of the stone house. Ni- 
colo grinned and rubbed his stomach. 
Giulia was to cook his favorite risot- 
to to-night. When it was quite dark 
the two walked toward the house and 
the Japanese went to prepare their 
own supper in a shed. 

“Giulia has not yet lit the lamp,” 
said Udo Rutani. 

Nicolo, running swiftly and grace- 
fully as a deer, was first to enter the 
house. In a few moments he came 
bursting forth, his teeth chattering 
and his eyes rolling. 

“Gone! gone!” he said, “ Giulia 
gone!” An-animal terror possessed 
him. Panie at once seized on the 
father. He ran into the house, 
through every room, calling frantic- 
ally for the girl. He interwove little 
words of passionate endearment— 
“Giulia! Carina! Giulia!” He 
lighted a candle and went into the 
cellar to peer with terrified eyes into 
the great vats in which the raw wine 





























frothed. ‘Then Nicolo’s cackling, uneven voice was 
heard in the road without. The boy was on his hands 
and knees in the white dust. He pointed out the 
deep, dark holes made by the crutches and ran along 
bent close to earth, like a dog upon a scent. The 
father followed with the lantern. 

* Quattro-quattro-uno-tre!” cried Nicolo. 

The crutch-marks ended beside a slope of grass. Up 
climbed Nicolo, nimble as an ape, his figure a black 
dot against the sharp-eyed stars and somber blue of 
tiie skies. His father followed. He saw Nicolo dash- 
ing back and forth. 

“Giulia! Giulia!” eried Udo Rutani. Nicolo was 
now staring down at the road, which glimmered 
wanly in the star-shine. He was making inarticulate 
noises and waving something in the air. It was one 
of Giulia’s crutches. They saw her lying below in the 
dust, the other ecruteh across her breast and wild 
flowers scattered all around her. 

Rutani, kneeling beside her, poured out prayers and 
terrible curses in one breath. He balled his fists and 
ground his teeth. Surely this must again be the work 
of one of those accursed machines! But where were 
the broad and pitted tracks? Perhaps she had fallen 
from the top of the bank. He lifted Giulia; she 
opened her lips and screamed. Her left leg, the broken 
one, and her left arm dangled hideously. Both were 
broken, the leg for 
the second time. Ru- 
tani groaned and let 
her sink gently back 
into the soft dust. 
His son sat on his 
haunches,  gibbering 
and rolling his great 
eyes. 

Out of the moun- 
tain silences, from 
somewhere high upon 
the road, came a 
faint, low  trumpet- 
ing. Udo heard it 
and arose. The car 
of the murderer, per- 
haps! He could not 
rid himself of the 
idea that Giulia had 
again fallen a vietim 
to some silent, slink- 
ing Juggernaut. The 
dull, metallic braying 
of the horn came 
nearer, a sheaf of 
white rays made a 
tremendous sweep, as 
with a ghostly seythe, 
over the black pro- 
founds of the valley 
to the right. Then, 
in the distance, two 
blinding incandescent 
suns, two eyes of lam- 
bent fire, came into 
view. The little group 
upon the road—Giulia 
Iving amid her seat- 
tered flowers, Rutani 
erect and savage with 
eyes returning — the 
haggard glare, and 
Nicolo crouching like 
a cat about to spring, 
were — threwn into 
sharp relief. ‘The ad- 
vancing beast bellowed 
hoarsely, But the 
three human forms in 
the road did not 
move aside. A hun- 
dred feet away the 
car stopped with a 
elank and a man 
came running toward them. He was. a young man 
with a smooth, sunburned face, streaked with dust. 

“What’s the matter here?” he shouted. 

‘There was no answer. Father and son stared at 
him with black eyes full of hatred and distrust. 
Giulia turned again and moaned. 

“Great heavens!” cried the motorist, “ the little 
girl is hurt! What has happened?” 

Udo Rutani spoke very little English. He pointed 
to the top of the bluff to the left. 

The young man knelt and looked at the girl, and 
raised her feet and arms. Nicolo gibbered and bared 
his teeth. 

Why, her leg is broken—her arm, too!” cried the 
new-comer. “She’s bleeding! Where’s the doctor ?— 
the nearest doctor? I must take her there at once!” 

“No,” cried the father, angrily, ‘“ no, no!” 

“Man, she will die! She must be looked to at 
once! Where’s the nearest doctor?” 

“Thirty mile—Column Gap!” said the Sicilian. 

“Let me put her in my car—l’ve plenty of soft 
rugs. Let me--” 

“No! no!” snarled Rutani, savagely. 

Ile lifted his daughter from the ground, then took 
up the lantern. Giulia shrieked with the pain. 

“Put her in the car!” yelled the young man. “T’ll 
take her to Column Gap—to the doctor’s!” He laid 
his hand on Rutani’s arm. Then the son sprang to 
his feet and thrust his dog-like face close to that of 
the stranger. The man shrank away from the brutal 
mask. Yet he continued to implore the Sicilian to let 
him take the gir! to Column Gap. But Rutani went 
slowly down the road toward his house. The motorist 
looked after him a moment, then walked to his car 
and started the engine with a turn of the crank. As 
he stepped in to take the wheel, he saw the idiot boy 
close beside him watching his every move with fasci- 
uated interest, following his hand as he pulled the 
levers and started the car. 

“Give me the girl!” the young man said again, as 
his huge gray machine glided slowly past Rutani. 
Won’t you let me take her to the doctor’s?” 

But the Sicilian remained tragically, sullenly 
silent. When he reached the stone shrine he laid 
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the girl down before it like a sacrifice and began to 
pray. The man in the motor, a look of pity and be- 
wilderment upon his face, drove on. It suddenly oc- 
curred to him that if he could not bring the injured 
child to the doctor, he might bring the doctor to the 
child. Column Gap, a tiny village, lay in the val- 
ley, thirty miles away. The long gray car swept 
swiftly down the road. Had Farnim turned his head, 
he might have seen the fanatic father and the brute 
boy staring at the back of his motor and pointing at 
the number which stood forth clearly illumined by 
the rear lantern.. But for the whir and rumble of 
his engine he might have heard the harsh cries that 
fell from their lips: 

* Quattro!-quattro!-uno!-tre!” they yelled. 

Leonard Farnim, pondering upon what had just 
passed, felt as if he had suddenly plunged into some 


remote world of cruelty and madness, lost here in the 


mountain solitudes. The glare of his two powerful 
acetylene lamps broke open the darkness in front and 
blanched the rough road into a chalky pallor. The 
car was one he had bought a year ago from his friend 
Martin Lunt, a rich and reckless speed-maniac, who 
had found a swifter machine. Lunt had boasted of a 
record trip he had made through these mountains 
three years ago with the silver-gray motor. Now 
once more it plunged magnificently along the same 





He snatched up one of the heavy rugs at the bottom of the car 


course, through the black forests, around the steep, 
abrupt turns, its sonorous horn droning, its armored 
wheels throwing up huge clouds of dust. There were 
fords to cross, and the glittering, throbbing thing 
rushed through them like some gigantic silver trout. 
In one place a rotten pine had fallen across the road. 
Farnim tied a rope to the front axle of his car, re- 
versed his engine, and dragged it to one side. Then 
down the flanks of the mountains he shot headlong, 
mile after mile, bareheaded, his hair streaming. A 
mountain lion, crouched in a tree and ready to spring, 
glared with green eyes at the strange beast that 
‘rushed by beneath. Owls, blinded by the lanterns, 
hooted, and bats flapped overhead. At last he rolled 
into Column Gap. The little town lay asleep. He 
bathed the fronts of the few houses with the white 
glare of his reflectors, until the gilt letters of Dr. 
Branton’s name gleamed back at him. 

Dr. Branton was a pleasant, scientific young man 
who had just succeeded to the practice of the oldest 
physician in the valley. Quickly he prepared his in- 
struments, splints, and bandages, then stepped into 
the car. 

“Will you kindly stop at the white house yonder?” 
said he. “I must get a nurse.” 

He entered the cottage. In a few minutes he came 
out followed by a rosy-cheeked, dark-eyed girl whom 
he introduced as Miss Larue. They took the two rear 
seats. The great car, like some tireless behemoth, 
again turned its coruscating eyes and _ steel-shod 
wheels toward the heights, 

“ An Italian?” asked Dr. Branton, leaning over to 
address Farnim. ‘Seems to me I’ve heard my prede- 
cessor, old Dr. Morse, speak of a case up there—at the 
house near the shrine. A little girl that was crip- 
pled by a motor. The old man kept alluding to it in 
a rather morbid way. ‘The old school had tender 
consciences, you know.” 

The terrific speed of the lurching car as it raced 
to its goal sent qualms to the physician’s heart, and 
little shrieks, half of fright, half of excitement and 
pleasure, came from Miss Larue. 

“T will have to hold you, Amy,” Farnim heard the 
doctor say jestingly as the machine bounded and 
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curved. Later he was certain that he did hold her 
and more than once he seemed to hear the soft sibi- 
lance of what might have been a kiss. He was bearing 
romance as well as mercy to the bedside of the injured 
child. It was almost midnight when they reached 
Rutani’s house. ‘There was a light in the front room. 
Dr. Branton, followed by Miss Larue, entered the house 
with his black bag. Farnim ran the gray car beneath 
the branches of a tree which stood in a grassy place 
not far from the road and waited. He saw strange 
shadows move about the room where the lamp burned 
yellowly, and heard excited voices. At length. after 
a considerable time, Branton came forth, 

“Compound fracture,” he said, “but I’ve set the 
arm and leg. It’s the same child old Morse attended, 
and it was the same’ leg that was broken. I’ve dis- 
covered what troubled the old man in regard to this 
ease. He had made a frightful mess of it. If it heals 
well, the girl will be able to walk without a crutch.” 

“And the mad father—how is he?” 

“ Beside himself with joy. Cried and embraced me 
and said a thousand things in Italian. But that boy 
is a queer devil—full of evil and sullen. Here they 
come now.” 

The elder Rutani was dragging Nicolo toward the 
car. He seized Farnim’s hand, kissed it, and poured 
forth a torrent of thanks in a choking voice. Then he 
sought to force Nicolo 
to express his grati- 
tude and entreat Far- 
nim’s pardon. 

“Tt is not the fat 
man with the beard, 
Nicolo,” he kept say- 
ing, “ it is not he who 
ran over our Giulia. 
You made a mistake. 
Yes, it must have been 
‘ Quattro-uno-quattro- 
tre,’ after all!” : 

But the _half-wit- 
ted one hung. back, 
scowled and gnashed 
his teeth, then, as his 
father cuffed his ears, 
tore himself loose in 
fury. Hopping from 
one foot to the other, 
he pointed to the num- 
ber on the car, still 
visible through its 
coat of dust. 

“No! no! Quattro- 
quattro-uno-tre!” he 
screamed. His cloudy 
mind, sodden deep 
with the long, long 
hate of the mystic 
number and all it 
meant, could not 
understand this sud- 
den change in his 
father. To him 4413 
still signified the ab- 
horred object of the 
vendetta that must be 
wiped out with death. 
Muttering, the boy 
disappeared in the 
darkness. The elder 
Rutani_ invited the 
two men _ into the 
house and set wine, 
bread, and a_ large 
ham before them, Miss 
Larue came and _ nib- 
bled a little bread. 

“Tt is too late to 
return to-night,” said 
the doctor. 

“One big bed up- 
stair,” said Rutani. 

“Thanks,” said Branton, “but I will rough it in 
the open—how is it with you, Mr. Farnim?” 

“T’ll sleep in the motor—or near it.” 

“ Good—let .us camp out together. No dew falls in 
these parts. I suppose, Amy, you will be comfortable 
on that horse-hair sofa near your patient?” 

“ Perfectly,” said Amy, smiling at him. 

Dr. Branton and the nurse went to inspect Giulia 
once more. . Farnim took some of the soft, thick motor 
rugs out of the car and prepared two couches. As he 
glanced toward the house he saw the shadowy sil- 
houettes of the young physician and the nurse ap- 
proach, embrace, and kiss each other against the Jamp- 
light in the room. He gazed up at the wheeling con- 
stellations, clear and brilliant in the dry mountain 
air, then at the dim, far-off outlines of the peaks, the 
roadside shrine, and his own gray motor—like some 
modern discord amid this eternal peace. The im- 
mensities of love, life, death, and nature stole over 
Farnim. 

Then Branton came, 

“Miss Larue is wonderful,” said he; “I could 
never do without her.” Farnim felt sure this was 
true in more than a professional sense. The two 
men spoke on for a little while, then dropped off to 
sleep. 

In the midst of this absolute, iron silence, a waning 
but brilliant moon arose over the mountain-ridges. 
The world was flooded with a cold, limpid half-light. 
Something crept out of the stone archway of Rutani’s 
cellar. It crept on hands and knees across the yard, 
across the road, then over the grass toward the thicket 
where the sleeping men lay under the tree. It was 
Nicolo. He carried what looked like a rusted sickle 
in his hand. The great car caught his eye. The moon- 
light glistened on its polished lamps, its brass trim- 
mings, levers, lacquered sides, and glass wind-shield— 
a magnificent, arresting thing—terrible, swift, beauti- 
ful, potent to slay and fly. Timidly he approached it 
and touched one of the hard, swollen tires. He saw 
the hated number 4413 and hacked at it with his 
sickle. He crawled to the front and peered into the 
convex lenses of the lanterns. Then he caught sight 
of the engine-crank, hanging from its socket. He 
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d this and gave it a quick turn, as 
ad seen Farnim do. Again and again 
tugged at the handle. Suddenly, with 
, snorting noise, the engine started. 
\icolo gave a hoarse cry and sprang to 
The monster did not move. 
Cautiously he approached and slipped 
the front seat. He began tugging 
levers, just as he had observed 


0 side. 


at the 
P i «ao. 
“ <—_ was awakened out of his sleep 
she sound of the muffled explosions. 
aped to his feet and ran toward the 

It began to move slowly. He saw 
-reat, tousled head of the idiot beside 
the wheel. The machine gathered speed 
| with a leap reared forward over the 

Farnim strained every muscle and 
“| after it, caught the top of the 
seat, and clung there. Nicolo had 
clutched the steering-wheel and was stand- 
ine beside it. But he was not steering. 
{He howled and chattered in a frenzy at 
the magie exhilaration of speed, at his 
yower over the great, swift beast. : Farnim, 
shouting loudly, managed to swing him- 
self over the back of the seat. Nicolo 
turned and saw him, then faced about. 
With one hand he gripped the steering- 
wheel, with the other he swung the rusty 
sickle and slashed at Farnim. The motor 
leaped and bounded over the uneven 
vyound, curved to the left, then to the 
Ficlite Before them, dim and vast, Far- 
nim saw the great gulf of the valley yawn- 
ing like some shadowy sea and the sharp 
line of the edge of the cliff. The car 
was headed directly for this! Farnim 
sereamed, then cursed in helpless rage 
and fear. But Nicolo bared his teeth, 
swung his sickle, and chattered in Italian. 

‘The motor was now careering down 
toward the brink. Behind him Farnim 
heard the terrified shouts of Dr. Branton. 
He snatched up one of the heavy rugs at 
the bottom of the car, flung it over 
Nicolo’s head, and tried to clutch the 
wheel. But the lad struggled like a 
fiend and sank his teeth into Farnim’s 
arm. ‘They clenched, they tumbled about, 
with arms interlocked and tangled in the 
thick robe. Farnim caught one awful 
glimpse of the nearing gulf. With a 
desperate cry he launched himself out of 
the car, Nicolo still clinging to him across 
the seat. With a numbing shock they 
fell on the thick grass within an inch 
of the ponderous wheels. When Farnim 
struggled to his feet, scarcely thirty feet 
from the terrible brink, the magnificent 
car had vanished. But that very instant 
there arose an awful roar from the depths, 
a monstrous crash that seemed to split 
the night and shake the entire cliff. The 
idiot, with a yell, brandished his sickle 
and rushed away. Then Dr. Branton came 
running up with horror-stricken eyes. 

The two men approached the edge of 
the abyss and peered over. 

Half-way down the face of the abrupt 
wall there was a ledge. On this a single 
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SHE QUIT COFFEE 


And Much Good Came From It. 


It is hard to believe that coffee will put 
a person in such a condition as it did a 
woman of Apple Creek, O. She tells her 
own story: 

“I did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it so 
well, | would not quit drinking it, even if 
it took my life, but I was a miserable 
sufferer from heart trouble and nervous 
prostration for four years. 

‘I was searecely able to be around at all. 
Had no energy and did not care for any- 
thing. Was emaciated and had a constant 
pain around my heart until I thought I 
could not endure it. I felt as though I 
was liable to die any time. 

“Frequently I had nervous chills and the 
least excitement would drive sleep away, 
and any little noise would upset me ter- 
tibly. I was gradually getting worse until 
finally, one day, it came over me and I 
asked myself what is the use of being sick 
all the time and buying medicine so that 
I could indulge myself in coffee? 

“So I thought I would see if I could 
quit drinking coffee, and got some Postum 
to help me quit. I made it strictly accord- 
Ing to directions and I want to tell you that 
change was the greatest step in my life. 
It Wits easy to quit coffee because I had the 
Post which I like better than I liked the 
old coffee. One by one the old troubles 
left, until now I am in splendid health, 
herves steady, heart all right and the pain 
all cone. Never have any more nervous 
chill-, don’t take any medicine, can do all 
my >ousework and have done a great deal 
EST iPS, 

‘My sister-in-law, who visited me this 

Sumner, had been an invalid for some 

tin, much as I was. I got her to quit 

cot. and drink Postum. She gained five 

poids in three weeks, and I never saw 

Suc’ a change in any one’s health.” 
“here’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 


are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. a*s 


‘break in the ring. 
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tall pine-tree grew. The car had fallen 
between this and the face of the rock, a 
gray mass that glimmered wanly in the 
phosphorescent moonbeams. 


Old Cantrell, the driver of the four- 
horse stage-coach that crawls along the 
road at the foot of the cliff, will grunt 
and point out this tree to his passengers, 
where it grows at a strong angle three 
hundred feet up the side of the cliff. The 
wrecked motor is now only a mass of 
tangled, rusted iron, bent pipes, bleached 
and tattered leather that waves in the 
wind, and ragged strips of rotten rubber. 
It lies wedged like some forlorn and mel- 
ancholy skeleton between the dead granite 
and the living tree. 

Sharp eyes—-and none are sharper than 
Nicolo Rutani’s—may still read the num- 
ber of the machine. At times Jicolo 
comes to stretch his shaggy head over 
the edge of the cliff, like some demon 
over the pit. Then, gloatingly, exultingly, 
over and over again in tireless triumph, he 
shouts down into the depths: 

“Quattro! quattro! uno! tre!” 





The ‘‘ Lost Herds ”’ 


RieMINDERS of the lost herds of buffalo 
are still in existence in the Dakotas and 
Montana. The homesteader’s plow now 
and then turns up a buffalo bone and 
many of the trails to springs and creeks 
used to-day by range cattle are known to 
have been made originally by buffaloes. 
Occasionally on the prairies are to be 
found “ buffalo boulders.” At a distance 
they appear no different from others, but 
closer inspection shows them to be sur- 
rounded by a well-beaten trough several 
feet wide. These boulders, within the 
memory of old cattlemen, were used by 
the buffaloes as rubbing-places in their 
wanderings over the treeless prairies. An- 
other reminder of the lost herds are the 
“buffalo wallows,” great circular depres- 
sions common on the plains, where the 
ranchers say the buffaloes formerly 
bunched together. 

The most interesting reminder of the 
departed buffalo, however, is the “ mystic 
circle of the plains,” a familiar feature of 
the landscape to the cattlemen in early 
days, though one now almost undistin- 
guishable. ‘The strange circle consists of 
a wide green band in the midst of the 
great dun-colored stretches of prairie in- 
closing an area of ground twenty to thirty 
feet in diameter. 

“In the early eighties,’ said an old 
plainsman in speaking of these circles 
and their significance, ‘‘ while there were 
a few herds of buffalo still roaming the 
prairies of Montana, I was riding along 
one day when some distance away I spied 
about a dozen buffaloes which seemed to 
be walking in a circle in single file. The 
strangeness of their movements led me to 
ride closer. As I approached I discovered 
a bunch of calves inside the circle and 
a moment later perceived a big gray wolf 
crouched on a knoll a couple of hundred 
yards away. The story was plain enough. 
It was the old tragedy of the plains, only 
in what was to me a new setting. The 
wolf was thirsting for one of the calves. 
The mother buffaloes, in order to protect 
their young, had formed themselves in a 
circular barrier about them. 

“As I watched their mancuvers a 
couple of unruly calves made a sudden 
Quick as a flash the 
wolf was leaping through the grass toward 
the. breach. No sooner had he started, 
however, than one of the cows charged 
out of the circle and came plunging toward 
him with her head lowered. It seemed 
time for me to take a hand and, raising 
my rifle, I shot and killed the wolf. ‘The 
tragedy or near-tragedy I had averted IL 
learned afterward was a common affair 
on the plains and the explanation of the 
odd circles I had’so often wondered about. 

“ A wolf with one spring will hamstring 
a calf and render it helpless. The buffalo 
cows, well aware of this, had learned how 
to prevent a tragedy by forming a circular 
stockade about their offspring. Where 
these rings remained so vividly green for 
years after one of these battles, it is be- 
lieved the fight between the herds and the 
wolves may have been kept up for many 
hours or even two and three days at a 
time. Only when in desperate need of 
water cid the buffaloes ever break the 
circle, and then they have been seen to 
withdraw in soldier-like order, goring the 
wolves to death if they dared approach.” 





Aeronautical Inventions 


In one of the oldest Spanish museums 
discoveries have been made of inventions 
which, though lost in the dust of ages in 
store-rooms, demonstrate that the art of 
flying is not by any means a modern one. 
Attempts to conquer-the air must have 
been made to some extent before the Moors 
were driven fréinm-Spain; and certain ap- 
pliances for life-saving in such emer- 


gencies are not unlike those being evolved 
to-day, modern inventors following along 
the ancient line of thought unconsciously 
in this respect. 

The so-cailed “ marine anchor,” invented 
in 1850 and experimented with by those 
interested in perfecting parachutes, is the 
outcome of a much older idea. It con- 
sists of a kind of parasol with rod and 
handle to which cords are attached. This 
invention, however, fails to work very well 
in practice. About three years ago it 
was improved upon by a South-American. 
His idea was to have a eylinder with two 
pump-suckers and a powerful regulator. 
The stem of one of these pump-suckers 
was united with a cord depending from 
the balloon, while that of the other was 
fastened to the anchor. Whenever the 
wind moved the balloon the regulator 
could on occasion be worked to counter- 
act the force of a jerk, making it slighter 
in descent and diminishing the risk of a 
catastrophe. 

In 1906 an anchor was invented consist- 
ing of a very heavy, sharp-pointed tube 
which was to penetrate the earth, pro- 
jecting two lateral hooks upon concussion. 
An Englishman has recently improved 
upon this by means of a cylindrical pipe 
which discharges dart-like projections that 
sink into the earth and provide rapid and 
effective anchorage. The attention of in- 
ventors is always occupied with the dis- 
covery of means of safeguarding life. One 
proposes to make the air-ship in lenticular 
shape, inclosing the superior hemisphere 
in steel ribs united by a hoop of metal. 
In case of escaping gas, a silk wrapping 
would apply itself, through air pressure, 
against these ribs, transforming the air- 
ship into a parachute. 





Rice Paper 


KicE paper is not made from rice, but 
is derived from the white pith of a tree 
of a genus represented in this country 
by the spikenard and the common sarsa- 
parilla. 

The tree that furnishes the pith where- 
from rice paper is made flourishes in 
Formosa and, so far as is known, no- 
where else. The stems are sent to China 
where most of the so-called rice paper is 
manufactured. Among the many uses to 
which it is put may be mentioned that 
of the native artists, who employ it in 
water-color drawings; and sometimes they 
dye it in various colors for use in the 
manufacture of artificial flowers. 

The pith-worker employs the simplest 
of tools—a smooth stone about a foot 
square and a large knife or hatchet with 





a short wooden handle. The blade of this 
knife is about a foot long, two inches 
broad, and nearly half an inch thick at 
the back and it is as keen of edge as a 
razor. 

Placing a piece of the cylindrical pith 
on the stone and his left hand at the 
top, the pith-worker will roll the pith 
backward and forward for a moment until 
he gets it in the required position. Then 
seizing the knife with his right hand, he 
will hold the edge of the blade after a 
feint or two close to the pith, which he 
will continue to roll to the left with his 
left hand until nothing remains to un- 
roll, for the pith has, by the application 
of the knife, been pared into a square 
white sheet of uniform thickness. All 
that now remains to be done is to square 
the edges. 

If one will roll up a sheet of paper, lay 
it on a table, place the left hand on top, 
and gently unroll it to the left he will 
obtain a good idea of how the feat is 
accomplished. 


The Ancestor of the Dog 

Ir seems to be generally accepted by 
naturalists and the world at large that 
the domestic dog is in some sense a col- 
lateral descendant of the wolf or jackal. 

A professor in the Natural History 
Museum in Paris has communicated re- 
sults of his study of various canine skulls 
to the Academy of Sciences. He appears 
to have noticed certain peculiarities of 
growth which have hitherto escaped zool- 
ogists. He states that the skull of al- 
most every species of wolf and jackal 
differs from the skull of the shepherd-dog 
to an extent that makes it impossible that 
this deg should belong in the same classi- 
fication. The skull of the Indian wolf, 
on the contrary, shows some points of 
resemblance. This, indeed, is the only 
savage canine the top of whose head pro- 
jects like that of our dog. 

There are, moreover, other character- 
istics which the Indian wolf has in com- 
mon with the dog and which the ordinary 
wolf does not share with them, although 
his origin and that of the dog have long 
been supposed to be a common one. 

The conelusion of this scientist is that 
the Indian wolf is the progenitor of the 
shepherd-dog and the bloodhound. There 
were two primitive races of dogs analogous 
to these which were first domesticated in 
Central Asia, whence they passed to Eu- 
rope, and there seems no reason to doubt 
that the bloodhound of to-day is‘the direct 
descendant of the dog spoken of by the 
‘ancients as “* the dog of the age of bronze.” 
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THE EVOLUTION 


THE REGENERATION OF THE REPUBLIC 


HE manufacture of iron and steel 
is the making of magic in its 
highest modern form. Ancient 
peoples, recognizing the marvelous 
foree that dwells in iron and its mani- 
fold usefulness in every vocation 
from gaining bread to making war, 
had their legends of gnomes and 
kobolds who fashioned the magic 
metal underground, whence it could 
be wrested only by the boldest and 
wisest of humankind. But men of 
to-day know better. The ores, wheth- 
er magnetites or hematites, are indeed 
produced underground by the gener- 
ous impulses of nature; but their development into 
myriads of forms of usefulness or engines of destructive- 
ness is carried on above ground neither by gnomes nor 
kobolds, but by mere human men who know all the magic 
and mysteries that go to the right blending of ores and 
coal and limestone in the depths of fiery furnaces and can 
with equal certainty turn out the tiniest hair-spring of a 
watch or that most wonderful, mighty, and complicated 
implement of destruction, the modern b: attle-ship. 
Between these two extremes lies a vast domain of 
service to mankind that only iron and steel can render. 
Whether we walk, or ride, or plunge through the 
depths of the sea, or soar in the high thin air, iron and 
steel are the faithful servants that 
carry us; and whether we bake or 
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Blast-furnace and Ore Bridge 


its delivery to the consumer in the finished perfection 
of steel the metal is handled, carried, treated, packed, 
and loaded into the cars by machinery. The slow and 
laborious methods of hand - work, which strain the 
musclés and wear men out before their time, are every- 


HON FO STEEL 


IRON & STEEL COMPANY 


equipment used by this vast industrial 
organization includes thirty-six loco- 
motives, thirteen steam-shovels, two 
terminal railroads, and a steamship 
line on the Great Lakes. 

The first iron ore smelted on the 
property now owned by the Republic 
Iron & Steels Company was in a 
forge near Birmingham, Alabama, 
about 1815. The forge looked like 
the modern blacksmith forge, with 
a tuyere in the center for admit- 
ting air. On the forge was placed 
a layer of charcoal made in the near- 
by woods, and on top of the charcoal 
was placed a layer of ore. The forge was then lighte: 
and the air forced in through. the tuyere fron 
huge bellows run by water-power. As the ore smelted 
the liquid metal filtered down through the charco: 
and formed a puddle or ball. This ball of iron wa 
taken out and hammered into shape with a larg: 
forge hammer, also run by water-power. The maxi- 
mum production of iron by this method was about 
two or three hundred pounds per day. This was 
followed about 1830 by a furnace built of rough ston: 
to a height of thirty feet on a hillside. Into this 
furnace was charged charcoal and iron ore from the 
adjoining hills, hauled in by wagon, and measured into 

the furnace by means of a bushe! 
basket carried across a bridge ani 
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brew, or build the house, or till the 
soil, it is these two that help us in 
every stage of the work. Without 
them ‘modern life could not be 
lived. They are not only the nerves, 
but the very bone and sinew of our 
civilization. Eliminate them, and we 
fall back to barbarism. The vast 
field of production and special fashion- 
ing of these metals is divided into 
more specialties, perhaps, than any 
other industry. The Republic Iron 
& Steel Company, for example, whose 
general offices and principal plant 
are at Youngstown, Ohio, using both 
the Bessemer and the open-hearth 








dumped into the furnace. The ait 
was forced in by bellows operated 
by water-power. After the furnace 
was filled it was allowed to burn 
ten or twelve hours and was then 
tapped, and from four to five tons 
of pig-iron secured. The furnace 
was again charged and burned off, 
giving an output of from eight to ten 
tons of pig-iron a day. 

Gradually improvements were made 
in the methods. Roasting the ore 
in piles before smelting made pos- 
sible an output of thirty tons of 
iron a day. The use of steam- 
engines, instead of water-power, for 





steel-making processes, turns out the 


driving in air reduced the time needed 





following: merchant) Bessemer and 
open-hearth steel bars, light structural 
and agricultural shapes, universal 
sheared plates, standard and hand 
spikes, bolts, nuts, turnbuckles, cold- 
drawn bars, tubular products of all 
sizes, Bessemer and open-hearth bil- 
lets and sheet bars, foundry, Bessemer, 
and basie pig-iron. 

This company, of which one of the 
constituent parts was organized a 
century ago, typifies the evolution 
from the world of iron to the world 
of steel. When organized, and until 
recently, it produced — substantially 
no steel, but largely iron; its equip- 
ment was chiefly of the antique type 














for smelting the ore. Then the closed 
— e top was invented for saving 

yaste gas, and other details, such as 
ie addition of hot-blast stoves, grav- 
ity - hoists, ete., were added. From 
these to the modern furnaces of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company is : 
long step forward. We have seen how 
the ore was originally dug by hand 
and hauled in wagons. Nowadays, 
whether by the methods of shafting, 
tunneling, and blasting, or by the usc 
of giant steam-shovels in the ‘“strip- 
ping” or surface mines, the ore is 
gathered, loaded, and shipped to the 
furnaces by the most improved mod- 
ern methods in which machinery that 








which called for a maximum amount 
of hand labor. Originally the com- 
pany operated at twenty-nine scatter- 
ed points in several States; to-day it 
operates at nine points in a few States 
and employs modern equipment of the 
character that minimizes the use of hand labor. The 
properties are also now thoroughly integrated and _self- 
contained with respect to supplying its entire require- 
ments in suitable minerals for steel manufacture. 

Mere rows of 
figures convey to 
the general mind 
but. a dull and con- 
fusing picture of 
“great operations, 
yet a few will help 
to picture the mag- 
nitude of this con- 
cern and its works. 
It employs thirteen 
thousand men, and 
these, be it re- 
membered, do the 

Primitive Iron Furnace same amount of 
work that would 
require the labor 

of several times their number but for the highly im- 
proved and developed machinery that is used. From 
the first gathering and hoisting of the lump of ore until 

















1. Hand-process Iron-maling 
2. Old Method—M rchant-bar Mill 


where superseded by machines that move with inecred- 
ible speed and strength and require only the guidance 
of the expert human brain and hand. The annual pay- 
roll is approximately $9,000,000. The producing capacity 
of this company is one million tons of finished and 
semi-finished steel and one million tons of pig-iron per 
year. 

In the history of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany one can read the newest achievement in_ the 
development of the art, science, and business of mining 
and manufacturing the most precious metal, its trans- 
formati ion from the ancient, primitive, slow, and man-kill- 
ing methods up to the very latest, almost magical, 
system. The property of the company consists of 
ten blast -furnaces, two steel- works, and nine rolling- 
mills or finishing plants, thirty-two mines, including 
coal, ore, and limestone. Its operations are located in 
Ohio, Alabama, Pennsylvania, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Minnesota. Its property account represents approxi- 
mately $66,000,000. Its stockholders number approxi- 

mately 4, 500. In the work of rejuvenation—that is, re- 
constituting and re-equipping old plants so as to ’put 
them in the very first rank of the industry—the sum of 
$17,000,000 has been expended in the last few years. The 


3. Open-hearth Department—Casting Floor ’ 
4. New Method—Merchant-bar Mill It is marvelous to see the great 


can do everything but think and 
talk takes the place of manual labor. 


maze of labor-saving devices at work, 

all a tangle of confusion to the ordi- 

nary eye, yet all a well-ordered system 

to the eye of him who understands. The trains of 
ars laden with ores, for example, that arrive at the 

Youngstown works are distributed among a_ series 
of unloading tracks elevated above the ground so 
that each kind of : 
ore can be dumped 
into its own bin, 
thus saving much 
handling. The coke 
and the limestone 
used in charging 
the furnaces are 
handled in the same 
way. At the bottom 
of each bin is a 
mechanical device 
for delivering to the 
“larries,” or collect- 
ing scoops on 
wheels and tracks, 
the precise quan- 
tity of ore or limestone desired. The “‘larries” are equip- 
ped with weighing mechanism, so that as they travel 
from bin to bin they collect the exact quantities of each 

















Bessemer Converter 
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arte of ore and the other ingredients to produce the 
exict quality of pig-iron desired. After collecting the 
jiverent ores and limestone the “‘larries deliver their 
io . to the mixing-hopper, which in turn loads the 
ots of the “skip hoist” or furnace-charging apparatus. 
-oke necessary to make the blank layers and build up 
the harge is delivered automatically from the bins to 
the charging bucket, alternating with the ore and the lime- 

All is now ready to be loaded into the blast-fur- 
and it is curious to note that not one part of the 
lients has been actually touched by the hand of 


ne 

si raw material is charged into the furnace by means 
of guiomatic carriers. There it is surrounded by intense 
heat, the hot-air blast having entered the furnace under 
pressure from a point below the unmelted charge, and, 
mee! ing the incandescent coke, produces an intense heat. 
At this high temperature the ore is reduced and the molten 
iron falls into the crucible or bottom of the furnace, while 
the slag, being lighter, floats on the top of the boiling iron 
ani absorbs the impurities. The white-hot slag pres- 
ently is drawn away through the “cinder notch’’ and is 
dash! into cold water, which crumbles it into tiny bits, 
very useful for filling in waste places, road-making, or for 
conversion into cement, ete. The molten iron is drawn 
off in ladles every four hours, and sent, as occasion re- 
quires. either to the pig machine or to the furnaces for the 
making of steel. The old method of making pig-iron, in 
which the metal was run off into sand casting-beds, has 
becn superseded by a mechanical process in which the 


meti! is carried in huge metal ladles to the molding-ma- 
chine, by means of which method the pig-iron is made 
purer and cleaner and a considerable saving in time 
and Jabor is effected. These 
machines are endless chains 
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perature of, say, 200 degrees, he is blistered and burned. 
At 1,000 degrees a man would be consumed. If it were 
possible for a healthy giant to fall into an open-hearth 
steel furnace he would be transformed in the twinkling 
of an eye into a breath of vapor and a smut of gray ash. 
The heat is so terrific, the white light of the blazing mass 
within the furnace is so intense, that the workmen who 
watch the fusing of the elements within have to wear heavy 
blue spectacles to keep from going blind. One long 
look into the dazzling pit of blaze will make any man 
forget the Ingersoll theory of a flameless hereafter. 

A locomotive backs the loaded cars up to a platform 
before the furnace. Up and down this platform a huge 
charging-machine is moving. It halts a moment before 
a furnace door, where a loaded charging-box is standing. 
A great steel arm reaches out and seizes one end of the pan; 
a workman wearing blue spectacles lifts the furnace door 
and discloses the bubbling, boiling inferno beneath. Into 


Northern Mines—Shaft Operation 




















slabs, or “‘blooms’”’ of red-hot steel. These forms are re- 
heated in the various mills and there rerolled into pipe, 
structural steel, nails, spikes, rods, ete., as required. In a 
word, the modern transformation of the metal from the 
crude billet to the diverse finished products is much 
swifter than the old-style first steps of hauling out the 
puddle, or ball, of raw iron and hammering it into rough 
forms. 

The Bessemer steel process also minimizes hand labor 
and may be briefly described as a pneumatic process, the 
conversion of iron and steel being performed in a pear- 
shaped vessel which is perforated with a large number of 
holes, through which a powerful amount of air enters and 
passes through the bath of metal, thereby oxidizing the 
impurities which go into the slag if solid, or out of the 
mouth of the converter if gaseous. After the oxidation of 
the impurities the bath contains a certain amount of oxide 
and free oxygen which are removed by manganese in some 
form, with or without extra carbon. After the process of 
converting is complete and the molten metal has been 
poured into the molds, the operation of treatment or the 
manipulation and transportation of the material is sub- 
stantially the same as in the open-hearth process, largely 
a mechanical one. 

The mind of the visitor who has had the privilege of 
going through the works of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company can never cease to wonder at the high point 
to which the efficiency and certainty of the machinery 
have been developed. The plant is a marvel of modern 
magic. 

Hand in hand with the development of the ma- 
chinery has marched steady improvement in 
the conditions under which the men operate the 

machinery. The company 
is not an eleemosynary insti- 





of molds which carry the 
melted iron from the point at 
which the ladles deliver it 
through a water bath for 
cooling and thence through 
chutes to the cars that carry 
it off, the whole process 
from blast-furnace to the cars 
occupying less than fifteen 
minutes. Imagine what in- 
finitely greater expenditure 
of labor and time the ancient 
methods of hand labor would 
require to achieve the same 














tution, nor does it pretend 
to be an example of altruism; 
but at least its administra- 
tion is intelligent and as a 
result of that intelligence 
the 13,000 workmen are 
treated with the highest 
consideration. Men of intel- 
ligence, of zeal, and of ripe 
experience are the best assets 
that any concern can pos- 
sess, and the Republic lron 
& Steel Company in its 
relations with its men dees 








result. At every step of the 
advance from the raw ore 
in its rocky bed to the fin- 
ished iron the muscles of man, 
limited and slow in their ac- 
tion, have been superseded by machinery that one may 
wel! call intelligent. 

A still greater contrast exists between the old and the 
new ways of making steel vs. iron. By the old-fashioned 
method, pig-iron was converted into refined iron by boil- 
ing it in a puddling furnace, the molten metal being stirred 
with a large iron tool, handled by men. These puddling 
furnaces had an output of from one to two tons per day, 
the product being rolled into a ball, put through a squeezer, 
and rolled into rough bars which were known as muck 
bar. This muck bar was cut into proper length and piled 
together so as to give a bloom of sufficient weight to make 
the section desired. This pile was then reheated in a heat- 
ing furnace and rolled to the proper size in a two-high 
rolling-mill, the material being passed back and forth 
through the different-sized slots in the rolls by hand labor. 
If a very special quality of iron was desired, the material 
was further refined by being recut to length, repiled, re- 
heated, and rerolled, thus working out a larger percentage 
of impurities and giving an iron of extra quality. Now 
let us look at the modern method, either Bessemer or 
open-hearth steel-making process. 

The open-hearth furnaces at the Youngstown plant of 
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Finishing Department-—-Tube-works 


the Republic Iron & Steel Company each have a capacity 
of sixty tons of steel each “heat,” and there are three 
“heats” a day. Into these furnaces is thrown the molten 
iron or pig-iron, together with a certain amount of scrap 
steel and limestone. The mass is subjected to a heat of 
4,000 degrees Fahrenheit. For the mind of man to realize 
the meaning of this temperature is almost impossible. 
If one touches his finger to a bit of metal having a tem- 




















Southern Mine Village 


the inferno the long arm of the machine thrusts the pan 
and turns it over to dump the contents, as the hand of a 
cook would dump potatoes into a boiling pot. The molten 
iron and the limestone are similarly thrown in. 

When the mass is sufficiently cooked the molten steel 
is drawn out on the other side of the furnace into great 
buckets that hold sixty tons apiece. Above each bucket a 
gigantic, silent, one-hundred-ton crane is waiting. It 
picks up the bucket, or ladle, as it is technically called, and 
rolls off with it as easily as the cook would carry away the 
pot of boiled potatoes. The crane carries the ladle to a 
row of ingot molds all lying in orderly array on a train of 
little flat cars. A spigot is turned at the bottom of the 
ladle long enough to allow the molten white steel to gush 
down in a blinding, sizzling stream into the mold which, 
by the way, holds 5,500 pounds. 

A locomotive pulls the train of great gray or ruddy 
molds out into the yard. There each mold in turn is 
seized by huge steel claws that reach down from on high 
in weird resemblance to the claws of a gigantic lobster. 
The claws pick up the mold, an enormous steel fist that 
strikes a five-ton blow punches it on the top, and the steel 
ingot drops out upon the same car in which it came. The 
lobster claws swing aside and set the ingot-mold on a 
waiting empty car, and so the process is repeated until 
the ten or a dozen ingots from that particular blast are 
carried away, showing all colors from a cheerful cherry 
red to a sullen purplish gray. 

he ingots are not yet ready to be rolled. First they are 
dropped into pit-like furnaces, called soaking-pits, in which 
they lie long enough to have their heat evenly distributed 
throughout their surface. This done, they are passed out 
—by machinery, of course—to the rolling-mills, where 
they are carried from roll to roll on endless belts of metal, 
sizzling and shedding sparks like infuriated fiery dragons 
as they are pulled through and narrowed and lengthened 
by pair after pair of rolls until they emerge as billets, 


everything in its power to 
keep them at the highest de- 
gree of efficiency. In hours 
of work, in pay, in the 
use of safety devices, 
and in surrounding its workers with healthy and 
pleasant conditions the company has adopted and con- 
stantly followed a generous policy—a policy that results 
alike in the welfare of the men and the prosperity of 
the concern. 

The man to whom has been intrusted the care and 
development of the great property known as the Re- 
public Iron & Steel Company and who has brought about 
its wonderful transformation, is John Alexander Topping, 
who was born in Ohio fifty-one years ago of an iron-mak- 
ing family. He has spent all his life in the iron and 
steel industry and he has never been connected with 
a failure. He graduated from the United States Steel 
Corporation’s school of corporation work after a term 
of years as 
president of the 
American Sheet & 
Tin Plate Com- 
pany, and since 
terminating his 
connection with 
the Steel Corpo- 
ration, among his 
most notable 
achievements in 
corporation work 
involving many 
millions of dollars, 
was the reorgani- 
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Mine Department 
Dry House and 
Lavatory 


zation of the La- 
Belle Iron Works 
of Steubenville, 
Ohio, and the 
Tennessee Coal, 
Iron & Railroad 
Company. In 
his present work 
of rehabilitation, 
construction, 
and operation, 
he is being ably 
assisted by an organization of young men of great 
ability, his principal assistant being Thomas J. Bray, 
an engineer, metallurgist, and business man, who is the 
president of the company and the active man on the 
firing-line. ,*, 
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si [i is Quality in 
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. that determines 
the Mileage and 
wear you will 
get out of it. 





Diamond Tires are 
made in all types (the © 
Straight Side type in- | 
cluded),in all sizes, to fit 
every style of rim, and 
in "Smooth," "Safety," 


"Bailey," and "Grip" treads. 


You can get in Diamond Tires any type that 
you want —and in any Diamond tire that you 
choose you will get what no other tire can give 
you—the Greatest Mileage and the best service that 
can be built into a tire of that type. 
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The phenomenal success of the 
Diamond Safety Tread tire has proved 
that car owners have a keen eye for 
tire values. 


Here is a rugged tire that is built by 
adding a thick, heavy tread on top of the 
regular smooth tread Diamond Tire. It 
is a real non-skid tire based on a correct 
understanding of the skid problem. Its 
principle is fundamentally different from 
that of any other tire. Be 


It prevents a skid by cutting through and cleaning away 
the film of mud, water or grease on the pavement, exactly |~ 
as a squeegee window cleaner dries a pane of glass. It is 
a year round tire that insures safety when safety is needed and 
a tire that gives ev.n greater mileage than the smooth tread 
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Diamond Tires. 


In addition to dependable dealers everywhere, there 
are 54 Diamond Service Stations. Diamond Service 
means more than merely selling tires; it means taking 
care of Diamond tire users. 


The Diamond Rabber @mpany 


AKRON, OHIO 


We Could build them Cheaper, But we Won’t 
We Would build them Better, But we Can't 
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The Senses of Plants 


PLANTS have at least three senses— 
sight, touch, and taste. ‘Though their 
manner of expressing their emotions is 
very modest, they are far from being 
inert. A very brief microscopic study of 
their life shows that they have a sentient 
existence which, though less perfect. than 
that of the higher animals, in some cases 
is equal to the sentient life of the polyps 
and sponges. 

Sight is the best developed of the vege- 
table senses. By this sense the plant 
perceives the light, though it does not 
distinguish objects. The earth-worm, the 
coral insect, and the oyster enjoy about 
the same amount of sight; they have no 
localized visual organ, but they perceive 
the ditference between light and darkness. 
When a ray of light reaches them, they 
contract under the stimulus. 

The influence of light is clearly shown 
by the plant kept in a room where there 
is only one window; the plant’is so eager 
to get the light that it crosses its stems 
and turns its leaves broad side toward the 
window. ‘This action has led students of 
plants to say plants are “ heliotropic.” 
Vhysiologists say that the plant bends 
toward the light, because the side in dark- 
ness grows faster than the other side. 
The simplest explanation is that the plant 
perceives the light and that it shows that 
it perceives it. The stem of the plant is 
perceptive; its sensitiveness of perception 
goes as far as its root, but the root shows 
its perception in a different way. If the 
stem is heliotropic the root is negatively 
heliotropic. The stem shows that.it per- 
ceives the light by turning toward it, the 
root shows that it perceives it by turning 
from it, just as people with weak eyes 
turn from the light and seek the shadow 
when the light is strong. 

A sense equally well developed in plants 
is that of touch. The sensitive plant is 
the exemplary case; the lightest touch 
causes it to furl its leaves, and eventually 
it droops them toward the ground. Nat- 
uralists have explained this action by 
saving that a touch so influences the leaf 
that it drives the water to the depression 
in the stem and that the leaf immediately 
wilts for lack of internal moisture. Even 
if that is true the plant is influenced by 
the contact of something outside itself. 
When an animal is influenced in the same 
way the result is due to the animal’s sense 
of touch. 

Recent studies of the movements of the 
sensitive plant have shown that the leaves 
start from a slightly elongated tissue of 
cells communicating by very fine channels 
so arranged for the work of conducting 
the sense of touch that they resemble, the 
fine nerves of the physical system. These 
channels are the plant’s means of relax- 
ing the tension of its aqueous system. As 
nothing is seen but the external move- 
ments of the plant, how the tension is 
relaxed by the channels cannot be known; 
hut, taken as a whole, the action seems 
to be like that of a water-lift where the 
run of the water is governed from a 
distance by a faucet. The barberry makes 
a quick movement if the center of its 
flower is touched with the tip of a needle. 
The movement is quick; it lasts but an 
instant, then all is still. It is as if the 
plant had been excited to resentment. 
The stamens of thistles and the stigma 
of the monkey flower distinctly express 
their sense of touch. 

The sense of taste is an endowment of 
plants of the lower orders, alge among 
others. When particles of different kinds 
are thrown in the water among the alge, 
the plants make a choice at once and cling 
to the objects they can assimilate; and 
if they are capable of perceiving the 
savor of their aliments and of choosing 
certain kinds out of a mass of different 
kinds, they may be said to be endowed 
with the sense of taste. Among the h‘gher 
plants the sense of taste is less common 
and less easily distinguished, but in many 
cases it is undeniably present. 

If an insect is set on the leaf of one 
of the drosera the tentacles of the plant 
fall upon the morsel at once. If a non- 
nutritive substance is set in the same 
place the plant gives no sign of recog- 
nition. The microscope shows that the 
tentacles quiver as if with delight when 
they close on an agreeable morsel and that 
the insect secretes a special sap at that 
moment that it does not secrete at any 
other time. <As such times the insect is 
comparable to the gourmand whose mouth 
“ waters.” 

Plants possess, then, the senses of sight, 
touch, and taste. ‘They have given no 
evidence of other senses, but some 
branches of the alge family have two 
microscopic organs with many granula- 
tions which move incessantly. The two 
organs are remarkably like the organs 
of hearing of mollusks, worms, and other 
low forms of animal life. The creatures 
of the vegetable world have a remarkable 
sense of direction in space. If a root 


} growing vertically is set in the earth 


horizontally, it begins at once to turn the 
end of its root toward the center of the 
earth. If a growing stem is set in the 





earth head down it immediately 
to turn toward the sky. Slowly, ‘invisibly 
moving, it works into its right Position 
If a pot of growing beans is hune head 
downward within twenty-four hours every 
leaf turns its upper side toward the sky 
Physiologists call this geotropism. ‘The 
word signifies the effect, but the 
cause of the movement is a sense. 
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Diplomacy and Cock-fighting 


DIPLoMATISTS abroad tell how a dig. 
tinguished member of the Russian -Orps 


diplomatique cleverly outwitted bdul 
Hamid, the late Sultan of Turkey. The 
Russian displayed a curious ingenuity 
in introducing the business of his country 
in the guise of personal pleasure. : 

It appears that the Sultan had «bso. 
lutely refused to grant an audience to any 
member of the diplomatic body at (on- 
stantinople and that during the period 
in question Abdul Hamid spent the 
greater part of his time in cock-figh ing, 
an amusement whereof he was passiot:ite- 
ly fond. 

The Russian heard that His Imperial 
Majesty stood in need of fresh birds to 
supply the place of those killed in fieht, 
whereupon the wily Muscovite procured 
a fine-looking white fowl of the barn- 
yard species, caused it to be trimmed and 
spurred to resemble a game-cock, and 
sent it in a richly decorated cage to the 
Sultan. 

The ruse was successful, but the Sultan, 
at first delighted with the gift, soon sent 
for the diplomatist to explain, if he could, 
why his bird had shown no inclination 
to fight. The Russian went, examined 
the bird in the presence of Abdul Hamid, 
and with great astonishment and regret 
acknowledged that it was quite unable to 
cope with the royal game-cocks, which 
were undoubtedly of a superior breed. 

A conference followed on the subject of 
game-cocks in general; and when this was 
finished the Muscovite succeeded in draw- 
ing the Sultan in a mood for conversation 
of a different character, and in time 
adroitly introduced the political matter 
he had so long awaited an opportunity to 
discuss. After a long interview, he re- 
turned to his embassy triumphant over 
his colleagues. 





The Flourishing Birch 


ONE valuable forest tree at least is 
withstanding the inroads of ax and fire. 
This is the white birch, sometimes called 
the paper birch or canoe birch, since it 
furnished the Indians the material for 
their famous canoes. The opinion has 
been ventured by the forest service that 
more white birch is now growing in the 
United States than was the case two 
hundred years ago. It spreads rapidly 
over spaces left bare by forest fires, but 
it is a_ short-lived tree and does not 
prosper where it has to compete with 
other trees for light and soil. No other 
wood as hard as birch can be worked with 
so little dulling of the tools and this 
quality, with its handsome color and its 
failure to warp after seasoning, makes it 
much used in the manufacture of various 
novelties. 

Practically all spools are made of birch 
and in Maine alone, which is the chief 
seat of this industry, some eight hundred 
million spools are turned out each year. 





A Remarkable Spring 


ONE of the most remarkable springs in 
the world exists in New Mexico. It is 
saturated with sodium sulphate. Dis- 
tilled water weighs eight and one-third 
pounds per gallon; the water of this 
spring weighs ten and two-thirds pounds. 
The temperature of the spring is a little 
over 110 degrees Fahrenheit. As the 
saturated liquid overflows and cools it 
forms a crystalline mass like ice, which, 
in the course of ages, has spread into a 
snow-white bed of solid sodium salts, 
miles in extent and as level as a lake. 
The warm brine, it is reported, is in- 
habited by a shrimp-like organism, and a 
species of plant is found growing in the 
dry expanse of sodium sulphate. 





To Keep from Losing Breath 


WHERE respiration is rhythmical there 
is no loss of breath in walking fast, run- 
ning up hill, or going up-stairs. The 
method of preventing breathlessness con- 
sists in maintaining the rhythm and the 
speed of respiration. When the breathing 
is rhythmic the breathing keeps pace with 
the step. The outbreathing must be twice 
the length of the inbreathing and not 
more than eighteen or twenty complete 
breath circuits must be made per minute. 








THE REST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. 4*« 
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A Stewart 


Speedometer 


adds immensely to 
the pleasure and 
safety of auto- 
mobiling 


The Stewart is the most 
efficient speed indicator 
manufactured. It never 
makes a- mistake, never 
misses a second to the 
hour or an inch to the 
mile; others may cost 
more but they cannot do 
more. 
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‘ Four out of every five 
= speedometers in use are 
= Stewarts. 

® 

The plants that make the 
other 20 per cent haven’t 
the same facilities; have- 
n’t the same production; 
sotheycan’t manufacture 
as well or as cheaply. 
Stewart _ Speedometers 
are built the strongest 
and last the longest. 
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a Magnetic principle, employed in 85 
& per cent of all speedometers, mak- 
: ing possible the use of slow mov- 
@ ing parts; no wear; ball and jewel 
2 bearings; beautiful workmanship; 
4 remarkably accurate; 100,000-mile 
mg season odometer; 100-mile trip 
. register, can be set back to any 
B® tenth of a mile; positive drive; no 
H springs; unbreakable flexible shaft; 
& drop forged swivel joint that will 
outwear car; noiseless road wheel 
gears. 
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Speedometer Guar- 
anteed for Five 
Years 












Write for hand- 
some 1912 catalog 
telling you why in 
our big factory we 
can make the best 
speedometer at the 
lowest price. 


WRITE 
TODAY 


Speedometers, $15 to $30 


Rim Wind Clock Combinations, 
$45 to $70 





Stewart & Clark Mfg.Co. 
1936 Diversey Boulevard, Chicago 
Detroit Chicago San Francisco New York Boston 
Cleveland Philadelphia Kansas City Los Angeles 
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Japanese China-painting 


In painting, as in writing, the Japa- 
nese artists hold the .brush, which they 
use for both purposes, perpendicularly 
over the surface to be inscribed or orna- 
mented, the first and fourth fingers over 
the two middle ones. 

China-painting in Japan is conducted 
on the co-operative system. Each artist 
confines himself to one particular part of 
the work. One specialist sketches the fig- 
ures, another the landscape, and a third 
the scrolls and arabesques. The cup, vase, 
dish, or whatever it may be, is then 
handed over to the colorists, who also 
subdivide their labor, one of them doing 
the scarlet, another the blue, and so on, 
until the master-worker crowns their ef- 
forts by adding the gilding either in broad 
lines and masses or in multitudes of tiny 
dots. 

When one reflects that every one of 
these touches must be repeated with the 
minutest accuracy from seven to nine 
times on the best china some idea may be 
had of the amount of skill and attention 
required to produce good Kioto ware. 


“Then, after all, the whole of this labor 


may be wasted upon a faulty article which 
shows its flaws only on being submitted 
to the fiery ordeal of the last baking. 

The artists are paid according to the 
class of tieir work, the gold painter and 
final critic receiving most. Next ranks 
the designer, and lowest of all are the 
colorists, whose work is purely me- 
chanical, though it requires a long and 
arduous apprenticeship. 

The final baking lasts for several hours. 
The furnace is fed with logs of a close- 
grained wood as hard and heavy as lignum 
vite, which burns slowly and gives a 
uniform and intense heat. The fire is 
allowed to die out and the furnace to 
cool very gradually, in order that the 
porcelain may be properly annealed. The 
porcelain is ready for removal in forty- 
eight hours after it has been first placed 
in the oven. 





Europe’s Seven Thousand 
Centenarians 


GERMAN statistics show that Europe 
has at present more than seven thousand 
people who have passed one hundred 
years. Bulgaria heads the list with 3.888 
centenarians; Roumania and Servia fol- 
low with 1,074 and 573, respectively. 

Among the other nations comes Spain 
with 410. France, notwithstanding its 
larger population, has but 213 centena- 
rians. In Italy there are only 197, in 
Austria-Hungary 113, in England 92, in 
Russia 89, in Germany 76, in Norway 
23, in Sweden 10, in Belgium 5, and in 
Denmark 2. A scientist in commenting 
upon these figures says that statistics 
from America and Australia are not com- 
plete, but that indications are that South 
America, Canada, and Australia make a 
much better showing in proportion to the 
population than the United States, where 
the nervous strain to “get rich quick” 
tends considerably to shorten life. 





An Interesting Spire 


Stnce the sudden fall of the great 
Campanile at Venice a few years ago 
scientific experiments have been made 
to afford assurance of the stability of 
other famous architectural piles in Italy. 

Among these is the unique cathedral 
of Milan, built all of marble, with scores 
of slender pinnacles, and a lofty main 
spire terminating in a_ great marble 
statue of the Virgin. The experiments 
on this spire, while demonstrating its 
complete stability, show interesting ef- 
fects of the wind and.solar rays. As with 
other lofty towers, the point of the spire 
describes daily an elliptical curve, the size 
and precise form of which vary with at- 
mospheric conditions. But the greatest 
displacement seldom amounts to more 
than a single minute of are, in this case 
less than a third of an inch. A tempest 
of uncommon violence in 1905 displaced 
the top of the spire eight millimeters. 





The Ways of the Argonaut 


PROFFESOR BAGLIONI of the Naples 
Zoological Station has thrown a great 


deal of light upon the manner of life 
of the argonauts, those curious little 
cephalopod mollusks which, it was long 
believed, used their shells as tiny boats, 
while spreading their membraneous arms 
for sails to catch the breeze. 

Baglioni contends that the naturalists 
have been mistaken in supposing that 
the argonaut is obliged perpetually to 
float on the surface. It can exhaust the 
air from its shell and then it sinks. It 
governs its movements while submerged 
by expelling a greater or less quantity of 
water from its funnel. 
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PIETY years ago the Pony 
Express became the most 
efficient messenger service 
ever known. 


Pony riders carried mes- 


sages 


fornia, nearly two thousand 


miles 


deserts, through blizzards and 


sand 


danger of attack by hostile 
Indians. 


Fresh horses were supplied 
at short intervals, and the 
messages, relayed from rider 
to rider, were delivered in the 
record-breaking time of seven 
and one-half days. 


One Policy 


Railroad and telegraph took monwealth. 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
One System Universal Service 
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The Pony Express 


A Pioneer of the Bell System 





the place of the Pony Express, 
Carrying messages across this 
western territory. Today the 
telephone lines of the Bell 
System have done more, for 
they have bound together 
ranch and mine and camp 
and village. 


from Missouri to Cali- 


across mountains and 


This network of telepnone 
lines, following the trails of the 
Indians, connects with the 
telegraph to carry messages 
throughout the world. 


By means of Universal Bell 
Service the most remote settler 
is no longer isolated, but has 
become a constantly informed 
citizen of the American Com- 


storms, constantly in 






RYE HAS MORE NUTRITION 


than any other grain. By skilful distillation its remarkable 
food quality makes it the Richest Product of the Still. 


HUNTER 





aoe mart 


Pane att, 


BALTIMORE RYE 


with its Mature and Mellow Flavor is known as 


THE AMERICAN GENTLEMAN’S WHISKEY 


Soild at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON. Baltimore. Md. 
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Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 60th St. Sub- 
way Station, and 
63d Street Elevated 


DUD ~SIMPLE~STRONG~ RELIABLE 
Third Season. Big factory 
back of guaranty. Assure 
your safety —don’t wait 

for an accident. Write for 
special delivered price now. 


AMERICAN ELECTRIC COMPANY 





Near Depots, Shops 
and Central Park. 


New and Fireproof. 
Strictly First Class. 
Rates 
Reasonable. 


$2.50 with Bath 


and up. 











Ten minutes walk 
to thirty theatres. 








Excellent 
Restaurant. 


Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 








and prices of all our imodels, including 
Cruisers, Commercial Limmehus; ieee 


'y Launches, Canoes, Rowboats, 
CLEVELAND AUTO BOAT MFG. CO. 


etc, 
Dealers 
























No /h1// too steep 
No sand foo deep 


Your search for real value 
leads straight to the Jackson 


Here are the facts—the Jackson gives you the most, 
in every essential detail, for a given price. 


The most in reputation— 
For ten years we have been building automobiles—cars of consistently 
high quality; which have earned for the Jackson, national name and 
fame asa car of consistently good service. Each year we have learned; 
each year we have progressed; each year we have built better cars. 


The most in size— 
Wheelbase of 124 inches—ten feet and four inches—in the Model “52” 
at $1800; 118 inches in the Model “45” at $1650; 110 inches in the 
Model “32” at $1100. Long wheelbase means long bodies—wider 
doors—more room—and greater comfort. 


The most in power— 
Fifty horsepower for $1800; forty-five horsepower for $1650; and thirty 
for $1100. Where else can you find such generous power equipment at 
such prices? 


The most in riding ease— 
Extremely flexible and easy action assured by the four full-elliptic 
springs on each Jackson model; and the riding ease thus gained 
increased by big wheels and tires, and long wheelbase. From 33 1-3 to 
100 per cent greater ability to absorb road shocks than the types of 
springs most generally used. 


The most in style, finish, appearance— 
Flush-sided bodies, with all levers and door handles inside; long, low, 
clean-cut lines—true expression of the torpedo body idea. Perfect 
carriage work and all upholstering of the highest grade of leather. 

All we ask of you is to make the Jackson your standard in your search for the 
greatest value and in your comparisons. 

If you will do this, without favor or prejudice, and if your idea is to get the most for your 
investment, we predict that you will become a Jackson owner. Send for catalogue. 


Jackson Automobile Company Model ‘¢45” — Five-Passenger touring car; 


45 h. p., 4-cylinder, long-stroke motor, 
444x5% inches; 118 inch wheelbase; 34x 4 
Jackson, Mich. inch tires; full elliptic springs, 
Fully equipped as 


1205 East Main Street, 
front and rear. 
shown, $1650. 

















Sound Living 
Tree has a money 
as well as a sentimental 
value, therefore it is too 
precious to neglect. 


The Davey Tree Experts Do 


s of work accomplished by no other set of 
they succeed where others fail. 




















men 


If you are the owner of an estate, a country or 
city house with trees, we want you to write for 













our book, which is interesting and valuable to you— 
it tells the fascinating story of John Davey, Fatber 
of ‘Tree Surgery—what he accomplished—the institute 


he founded, and how the Davey Tree Experts are 
saving trees and money for property owners. 











Don’t let any man touch a tree on your place un- 
less he shows you credentials proving him qualified 
to perform the work. 

All graduates from the “‘ Davey Institute of Tree 
Surgery” carry such testimony, and are employed 
by the Davey ‘Tree Expert Company — 
WE NEVER LET GOOD MEN GO. 
An early writing for our book is advised, be- 
cause * Procrastination is the ‘Thief of Trees.” 








Be sure to mention the pumber of trees you 
Address 









own, and their species. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT 
COMPANY, Inc. 

242 Filbert St. Kent, O. 

Branch Offices: New York, N. Y.; 
Cricago, Ill. ; Toronto, Can, 

Canadian Address: 630 
Conf. Life Building, 

Toronto, Ontario 


Representatives 
Available — 


Everywhere 











DAVEY TREE 
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Finance 
By FRANKLIN ESCHER 


Deserved Popularity of Convertible Bonds 


“T BELIEVE that the stock is a pur- 
chase,” wrote in a client of one of the 
big stock-exchange houses recently, “ but 
I’m afraid to buy it at these figures. I 
understand that for a few hundred dol- 
lars I can buy an option on a hundred 
shares at,,just a little above the present 
price, good any time within the next two 
months. But I don’t exactly like to do 
that—it’s speculation pure and simple; 
and, while I like to put my money into 
securities that have a chance to go up, I 
don’t consider myself a speculator. What? 
would you advise me, under the circum- 
stances ?” 

The shares in question happened to be 
in a railroad which, a few years ago, had 
sold an issue of bonds convertible at the 
will of the holder into an equal amount of 
common stock. The investment house im- 
mediately wrote back to its client ad- 
vising him to buy some of these “ con- 
vertibles.” “ For your purpose,” the letter 
ran, “these bonds are an almost ideal in- 
vestment. If the stock keeps on going up 
the bonds will go up with it. If the mar- 
ket goes all to smash, the bonds won’t de- 
cline below the level at which, as bonds 
out-and-out, they are entitled to sell.” 

Judging from the activity in the 
“convertibles” at the time, a good 
many other houses are similarly advis- 
ing their clients. There are a number of 
such bonds, it is being pointed out, which 
in themselves are investments of high 
standing, and which have the added ad- 
vantage of being convertible into stock at 
the option of the holder. That means that 
the buyer of these bonds is more than a 
creditor of the concern, entitled to a 
fixed rate of interest. He is a potential 
partner as well, and entitled to share in 
the company’s profits. If there are no 
profits in sight he can choose to keep 
his bonds and remain in the position of a 
creditor. If the company does well and 
shows big earnings applicable to dividends, 
he has but to convert his bonds into 
shares in order to come in on the distri- 
bution. 

To one who has never given much 
thought to convertible bonds, the question 
which naturally arises is as to why any 
corporation is willing to hand out, with 
the bonds it sells, this valuable privilege 
of conversion into stock. The answer is 
simply that a bond carrying such a privi- 
lege can be sold at a very much better 
price. Most convertible bonds, though by 
no means all of them, are debentures— 
that is to say are not mortgages on any- 
thing at all. A road like Lake Shore can 
sell its debentures at as high a price as 
many roads can sell their first-mortgage 
bonds, but there are very few roads in 
that position. Most companies wanting 
to sell debenture bonds, even when earn- 
ings over a long series of years have been 
such as to show that the issue will be 
perfectly safe, have got to sell them at a 
big discount. So, in order to make the 
bonds command a better price, the privi- 
lege of conversion is added. At the time 
the bonds are authorized, there is author- 
ized an equivalent amount of stock, to be 
held in the company’s treasury and issued 
only as holders of the bonds bring them 
in for conversion into stock. 

When a corporation issues convertible 
bonds, in other words, it practically in- 
creases its capital stock. There have been 
cases where the price of the stock has 
never reached a point making it profitable 
for the bondholders to convert, and thus 
where no increase in share capitalization 
has taken place, but this is the exception 
and not the rule. Experience has shown 
that as a genera) thing it is not long be- 
fore the greater part of the issue is 
turned in for conversion and the out- 
standing amount of stock correspondingly 
increased. 

Now it stands to reason that a cor- 
poration whose stock pays six or eight 
per cent. dividends and sells away above 
par is not going to sell, at or near par, 
bonds which can at once be converted 
into something having so much greater 
a market value. To the existing stock- 
holders such a proceding would be mani- 
festly unfair, besides which it would nec- 
essarily lower the market for the stock 
already outstanding. If bonds converti- 
ble into stock are to be issued in such 
case, they have got to be issued con- 
vertible into a lesser amount of stock. 
To make a bond for a thousand dollars 
convertible into ten shares of stock worth, 
perhaps, $1,500, would hardly do. The 
way to fix that is to make the thousand- 
dollar bond convertible into only as much 
stock as can be sold in the market for 
$1,000. 

Wall Street speaks of it loosely as con- 
vertible at “such-and-such a price per 
share ”—a most confusing way of putting 
it, and, like so many other Wall Street 


terms, not at all expressive of the idea‘ 


to be expressed. Price per share hasn’t 
anything to do with it. One bond is 





convertible into so-and-so may 


regardless of the market price 5f prin 
In the case of the Union Paci: cony : 
bles, for instance, $175 par val) in bet 
is exchangeable for $100 par va’ «> jn pn 
mon stock. If you have sever en-anae 
half thousand-dollar bonds, put - 
another way, you can take then. iy to as 
company’s office and the con. «ny will 
issue you one hundred shares if” stock 
What you paid for the bonds y. \ broy ht 
in or what you do with the -‘ock ba ; 
take away does not interest th: -ompany B 


in the slightest. 
When Wall Street says that | 





bos , nion Pa. 
cifie convertibles are exchang: »)le into © 
stock “at $175 a share,” it moans that 
each $175, par value, in bonds, ¢:1) be con 
verted into one share of stock. ‘\hen the 
bonds can be bought at par, ‘herefore 
and the stock can be sold ai $175 4 
share, the two are on a parity there is a 
no profit or loss in buying the !onds for a 
the purpose of converting thom int |” 
stock and then selling that sto in the 4 


market. wa 
However high the stock may vo, this — 
parity will be maintained by a ¢ respond: ‘ 
ing rise in the bonds. If the jonds ap 
convertible “dollar for dollar” (a thoy — 
sand-dollar bond for ter shares of stock) ” 
every point added to the price of the stock | 
will mean a point added to thi price of © 
the bonds. But where the bonds are eon. 
vertible into a lesser amount of stock, as 
for instance, with the Union Pacifie é 
this will obviously not be the case. Fo 
purposes of illustration we will assum © 
that the stock is quoted at 175 and the | 
bonds at 100—four-sevenths as much, 
The stock goes up, say, seven points, 
How much of an advance will that caus 
in the convertible bonds? Four-seventls 7 
as much, or, say, four points. The bond 
at 100 bear the same relation to the stock 
at 175 as the bonds at 104 bear to the stock 
at 182. And so on up, indefinitely. 4s 
long as the stock keeps on rising there j 
no limit to how far the bonds can go, 
Holders of the first issue of Union Paci 
convertibles, for instance (they were cor 
vertible into an equal amount of stock), 7 
at one time saw their bonds selling in the 7 
market at around $2,000 for each thor 
sand-dollar bond. 
So much for the up side. On the dom 
side, the bonds cannot sell much below 
their intrinsic investment value as bond | 7 
In the worst of the panic of 1907, fore 7 
ample, when Atchison stock sold down ty 
663%, its five-per-cent. convertibles dil 
not go below ninety, and its four-per-cent.) — 
convertibles did not break eighty. Arouni ) 
those levels, even in the midst of tle 
panic, investors realized that the bon ~ 
were selling below what they were actual) 
worth—as bonds—and bought them in 7 
large amount. Within two years a rie) 7 
in the price of the stock carried both? 7 
issues of convertibles close up to 125. |” 
In the purchase of convertible bond ™9 
there must thus be considered two thing 
—first, the investment value of the ol 
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as such, and without regard to the cor 
version privilege; and, secondly, theit 


speculative possibilities resulting from 
their being convertible into something» 


likely to appreciate very largely in mar) 
ket value. % 
Needless to say the conversion privi’ 
lege cannot be had for nothing. Of two 
equally good bonds, one convertible into 
the stock of a good live proposition, ani 7 
the other not convertible, the one that 8 iS 
convertible will sell considerably higher 
Very seldom, indeed, can the investor & 
pect to buy good convertible bonds at thell © 
intrinsic value. With them goes what 7 
may turn out to be a very valuable § 
privilege. That fact adds a good malj 
points to the price which has got to ke 
paid for them, even where the stock i 
so low as to make the conversion privileg 
seem of small account. But, after all, yo] 
don’t buy convertible bonds for incomt © 
alone. You buy them for a combinatia © 
of income and the chance to make a spect & 
lative profit without taking much of § 
risk. j 
Many of the big railroads have convert § 
ble bonds outstanding. Among the mot @ 
active issues on the Exchange are the fol § 
lowing: Atchison 4s and 5s, both oF] 
vertible into equal amounts of comm] 
stock. Pennsylvania 31,8 due 1915, Cf] 
vertible at the rate of $75 in bonds ft 
one share of stock (par value of Penns!" 5 
vania stock is $50). Union Pavitic 48, 7 
vertible at the rate of $175 in bonds fot a 
one share of stock. Southern /acifi¢ + 
convertible at the rate of $13!) im ben ri 
for one share of stock. Norfolk & West 
ern 4s, convertible dollar for dollar. Ne 
Haven 6s, convertible dollar for ao 
3148, convertible at the rate ©} $150 4 
bonds for one share of stock. Erie Fi 
series A and B, the former convertible 
the rate of $50 in bonds for one share 
stock, and the latter convertible at 
rate of $60 in bonds for one share. 
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day traffic conditions demand 
nct notes of warning : One low 
One loud emergency note. 


Present 
two disti 
service note, 

The Tuto Horn giving these two distinct signals 
from the one button, one horn does away with the 
inconvenience and danger when a car is equipped 
with an inadequate bulb horn and disagreeable 
single loud note electric horn. 


TUTO HORN 


A Two-Tone Electric Horn 

With the Tuto Horn the driver's hands are 
both free at all times to control the car. The one 
Tuto push button is located on the steering wheel 
right under the thumb. No lost motion in sound- 
ing either signal. A light touch or a heavy touch 
on the Tuto button will instantly change the tone 
and penetration of the warning note. 


Horn and complete equip- } 
= for installing, any finish | $25.00 


Test the TUTO for Ten Days Free 





Fill in the Tuto Couponand take [7 
it to your dealer. He will puta |(¥ 
Tuto Horn on your car. If youare 
notsatisfied, thedealer willremove 
it. If there is no accessory dealer 
in your district send the Tuto 








Coupon to us and we will arrange 
tosend you a Tuto for ten days 
trial without costing you one cent. 

In buying your new car insist 
upon having a Tuto Horn as part 
of the equipment. 


The DEAN ELECTRIC CO. 
246 Taylor Ave., Elyria, O. |@ 


























“Look for Dean where 
Quality’s seen.” 
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Spice Cakes 
For luncheons, afternoon teas and an occa- 
sional “hunger bite,” Spice Cakes are 
always enjoyable. To get a flavor far 
ahead of ordinary milk or cream, use 


BORDEN’S EAGLE BRAND 
CONDENSED MILK 


RECIPE—Beat one egg, without separating, 
until light; add «a generous halt-cup sugar, one 
tablespoonful mixed spices, two-thirds cup 
Molasses, and the same of butter melted, and 
beat thoroughly. Add four tablespoontuls 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk diluted with 
three-fourths of a cup water in which one tea- 
spoonful soda has been dissolved ; then stir in 
Oand one-half cups flour mixed and sifted 
with one level teaspoonful 
cream of tartar. Lastly, add 
onetablespoonful lemon juice. 
Bake in small tins in a mod- 

erate Oven, «aan 


Write for 
Borden’s Recipe Book 
AN BORDEN’S 
~.*,\ CONDENSED MILK CO. 
if “Leaders of Quality ’’ 
/ Est. 1857 New York 


Before Traveling to England 
Send to H. J. KETCHAM, Gen’l Agent 
GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND 


. 261 H BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Route, ittated folder describing Cathedral 
aaa Tes comes of the Pilgrim Fathers, Dickens 
to the C. son Districts, also Harwich Route 
(Royal Maynent, via Hook of Holland 
less y menage Turbine Steamers. Wire- 
via Harwich and. wa. —_ 


Cte (Ga 


MADE AT KEY WEST.= 


























HARPER’S 
Strange African Dogs 


Durtinac the Spanish campaign in 
Morocco a year or so ago mention was 
made of the fact that the natives dressed 
regiments of dogs in capes and military 
caps and sent them forth into the field, 
where in the long grass they were mis- 
taken by the enemy for soldiers creeping or 
lying in great numbers ready to take aim. 

These dogs were raised by a moun- 
taineer who makes a specialty of train- 
ing dogs for the chase, numbers of which 
he has disposed of to Europeans, notably 
Russians. He now has in each settlement 
within a radius of twenty miles one or 
two dozen of these dogs, which, though 
small in stature, are swift runners and 
eager hunters with a scent that is said 
to be most unusual. This mountaineer 
makes it a business to collect young and 
starving dogs and to raise them for sale, 
and has recently attained to the official 
dignity of game-master in the particular 
part of Morocco where he has long had 
his home. 

A Spanish dog-fancier visited him last 
summer and was told that the English 
pointer is doubtless a direct descendant 
of the old-time Spanish hunting-dog im- 
ported into Spain from Africa. The setter 
is two hundred years older at least. But 
it was the acquaintance of this illiterate 
African with all the different breeds of 
dogs that was so astonishing. He spoke 
of crossing the magnificent Russian grey- 
hound with one of his own puny little 
specimens, obtaining a new breed with 
monstrous neck and enormous bushy tail, 
but almost no body. This was exhibited, 
he said, at a London dog-show as a 
Russian-Chinese breed. He also told of 
making a present to two Chinese officers 
of four of his best specimens and learn- 
ing later that they had eaten them. He 
was much disgusted. 





A Remarkable Bell 


THE Kamaoulie Koloko, or “ Bell with 
the Ear Torn Off,” had a most romantic 
history. In the sixteenth century Prince 
Dimitri, the rightful heir to the Russian 
throne, was deposed by a revolt led by 
Boris Godunoff, who was afterward pro- 
claimed Tsar. The seat of government 
was then at Uglich and thither Dimitri 
was sent, in order that he might remain 
under the direct observation of the 
usurper. 

Boris, fearing that the populace might 
awake to the justice of the claims of the 
young prince, planned the assassination of 
Dimitri. He was one day stabbed in a 
courtyard. None of the bystanders showed 
any disposition to aid him. A priest, 
however, from the cathedral belfry saw 
the crime and immediately began tolling 
the great bell, which was held sacred 
and rung only on unusual occasions, such 
as a coronation or the death of a Tsar. 

Furious at this tacit expression of re- 
proach, the Tsar commanded that the 
priest should be tortured and executed 
and that the bell should be taken down 
and placed beside the body of its ringer. 
This order was fulfilled, and the bell was 
beaten with clubs by the entire populace, 
the Tsar Boris being at their head. 

The Tsar then decreed that the bell 
should be exiled to Tobolsk and that one 
of its hangers be removed to indicate its 
disgrace 





The Spider Cheat 


MANY species of spiders are interesting 
on account of their physical construction 
or their habits, but the most curious 
specimens are probably to be found in the 
woods of Sumatra; and these naturalists 
call, not without reason, “ spider cheats.” 
This insect, in order to trap the flies, ete., 
on which it feeds, hides on a leaf and 
spins a web of neutral color. making an 
illusion so perfect that the prey not only 
does not fly, but seems attracted by the 
peculiar termination of the web on the 
edge of the leaf. This is a perfect knot 
in appearance and gives to the trap the 
general shape of a miniature palm-leaf 
fan with indented -handle. 





Man and the Mammoth 


THE skeleton of a mammoth discovered 
in the department of Pas de Calais, 
France, measures forty-nine and one-half 
feet in length. The head is well pre- 
served, with finely enameled molars of 
the true Siberian type, thus furnishing 


‘one more proof that the whole country 


was once a land of ice and snow. At a 
dinner given recently on a sand-bar in the 
Danube an attempt was made to convey 
an idea of the food consumed by man in 
the time of the mammoth. Cabbage soup 
cooked over hot stones, horse ham, roast 
pork with boiled millet, and turnips cooked 
in hot ashes composed the bill of fare. 
The dessert was dried pears and honey. 


WEEKLY 
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The POSTAL saves you money .. 
and safeguards your health 


HOUGHTFUL people throughout 
the country arrange policies in the 
POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY because, first, it supplies sound 
legal-reserve protection at lower net cost 
than any other company and, second, be- 
cause it performs an important service in 
health-conservation for its policyholders. 
The Company cuts out all middlemen 
and agents; it deals direct with the public; 
its policyholders save what other companies — 
pay out to their agents. Te 4 ie 


of the premium 1s the average 
commission - dividend on a whole- 
O life policy guaranteed to Postal 


policyholders the first year. 


In subsequent years, renewal | 
commission - dividends and office- —_ 0 




















expense savings make up the an- 
nual guaranteed dividend of 


The Company also apportions and pany, thus detecting incipient disease 
wwe = usual a eee in time to check or cure it. 

at other companies pay, ranging in : : ie 
the POSTAL for 1910 up to 20 percent 4,2 *a7,in mind, POSTAL LIFE poll- 
of the annual premium. The dividends Uperever the insured lives. 
auperrnn’ ant send Site year SEN Ee By doing business through the mails 


Se a eee —direct—the Company is able to effect 

Furthermore, the Company’s Health important savings for policyholders, 
Bureau performs an important service and also brings the benefits of insur- 
in health - preservation by issuing ance protection and health conserva- 
Heaith-Bulletins for the benefit of its tion to the remotest sections of the 
policyholders and by granting to those country, thus performing a genuine 
who desire, one medical examination public service akin to rural free 
each year at the expense of the Com- delivery and the proposed parcels post. 


For the reasons here stated and others, the POSTAL LIFE 
is justly designated “The Company of Conservation’”—of 
money and of health. 

*Twill pay you to find out just what you can save on any 
standard form of policy, provided you are an acceptable risk. 


‘ Just write and say: ‘‘Mail full insurance par- 
Strong piney Folate ticulars as per advertisement in Harper’s 
reserve insurance —not | Weekly for April 6th.”’ 

“ieeeas Saeed ah And be certain to give your occupation and 
icy reserves—now more | the exact date of your birth. 
han $10,000,000.  /rsur- 2 

aoc 7 Sorce cice Ged The Company will then promptly send 


$50,000,000. 


“Third: Standard pol- | you (by mail only) exact figures fer your 


provisions, approved 


by the State Insurance De- | age with the amount of dividends, guaran- 


partment. 


Fourth: High medica’ | teed and otherwise, now being paid. 


standards in the selection 


Li: Operates under | POSTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


strict State require- . , ia Pe ‘ 
medtesalanits entiecks er toa The Only Non-Agency Company in America 


U sited States postal WM R. MALONE, President 
thorities. 
authorities 35 Nassau Street, New York 


BYES SS 























A SOUVENIR or a “Suggestion 
Gift ’ for the Automobile Enthu- 
siast—A MINIATURE RUBGER 
AUTO TIRE, 


Plain Tire, 10c. A Watch Fob, 
10c. Auto Wheel Paper Weight, 
25c. Auto Wheel Watch Fob, 25c. 
These are the most popular, at- 
tractive automobile novelties on 
sale to-day. Send price for a 
sample. Prices in quantities with 
special lettering on request 

Onkland Advertising Co., 

Dept. H., Akron, Ohio. 


COOK BOOK OF LEFT-OVERS 


E have just published a really helpful and unique Cook Book, 
along entirely new lines—“Harper’s Cook Book of Left-Overs,” 
Its use will help to reduce ¢the high cost of living. 

It tells you just how to make left-over food into tempting, dainty 
and delicious dishes for another meal. It will save its cost in a very 
short time. There are more than 400 receipts. 

The quality of helpfulness always makes friends for a book, a peri- 
odical, or a person. That is the reason we are distributing a special 
limited edition of this helpful book—to make friends for 
it everywhere. With this Cook Book we offer to send 


A SUMMER HOME $145.00 


& Send for illustrated book in out-door colors, about 
The 


‘enyon Take Down House, 

the best summer home, 

that costs less than one 

it season's rent. 

PR. L. Kenyon Company 
202 Albert Street 

Waukesha, Wis. 






































you the most helpful periodical published for women “im — 
—Harper’s Bazar—for the next eight months NEW YORK CITY 
(May to December). The regular price of Harper’s You may send me 


your “Cook Book 
of Left-Overs” and 
Harper’s Bazar for eicht 
months, for which I enclose 


$1.00. 


Bazar is $1.25 a year. 

This is the offer which we think any woman 
can well afford to accept: 

We will send you “ Harper’s Cook Book of 
Left-Overs ” and Harper’s Bazar till the 
end of the year for one dollar—just halt 
the regular price. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
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tools and horn, 
34-inch bore and 54-inch stroke; 
tires. 


NS 


You would do this car less than justice 
if you judged it by its price. 

You would fail to do it full justice even 
if you judged it by the generous 
specifications. 

It is what the car has always stood for, 
that renders the price remarkable. 

It is the Hupmobile record; and the 
Hupmobile reputation; that empha- 
size the extraordinary character of 
the specifications. 

The price is not, in itself, sensational— 
but the high standard of Hupmobile 
practice, at that price, 7s sensational. 

You do not buy certain large cars of 
highest price because they boast 

\ a longer wheel 

SS base; or more 

generous propor- 

tions in any part 

of the chassis. 
You buy them be- 

\ cause their name 

and their word 

have always been 
synonymouswith 
service and worth 








Standard 20 H. P. Runabout, $750 


F. O. B. Detroit, with same power plant that took the world-touring car around the world— 
iL. P., sliding gears, Bosch magneto. 


4 cylinders, 20 





Hupmobile Long-Stroke ‘‘32’’ Touring Car, $900 
F, O. B. Detroit, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps and generator, oil lamps, 
Three speeds forward and reverse; sliding gears. 
Bosch magneto; 
Color, Standard Blue. 


Not the Price; Not the Specifications; But— 


the Name added to both 





SX lamps and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn 


Hupp Motor Car Co., 1232 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Four cylinder motor, 
106-inch wheel base; 32x 34-inch 
Roadster, $900. 





MMH 


And, in its class, the Hupmobile has 
always held its ideals as high as cars 
of the highest worth. 

It has shown itself worthy of a place 
beside them — worthy to share the 
same garage; it has fulfilled its mission 
as efficiently as they fulfill theirs. 

Bear these things in mind as you study 
the cars in detail—then, and not 
till then, will you fully realize the 
remarkable value embodied in the 
price and in the specifications. 

We are quite willing that you should 
compare this new Hupmobile with 
cars which sell for several hundred 
dollars more. 

We will cheerfully abide by your de- 
cision, if it does 
not demonstrate 
either equality or 
superiority in 
any definite and 
positive test 
which you may 
designate to the 
dealer. 


YW 






Equipped with top, windshield, gas 
Roadster, 110-inch wheel base, $850 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


ADVERTISER 











The Lightest 


Practical 


Rim Made 





Built from the Tiremaker’s 


able in actual service. 


We have no doubt as to your decision. 
Firestone has steadily gained in leadership. 


Because the Firestone quick detachable 
when rim is on the wheel as well as off of it. 
by repeated punctures. 


consistent with safety and practicability. 


“America’s Largest Exclu 





It Is Not Enough to Specify Demountable 
Rims For Your New Car — Insist Upon 


Firestone 


Quick Detachable 
Demountable Rims 


Look into the past records of demountable rims; see how long any one of them has 
withstood the test of time; find out from users which one is most practical and depend- 


Because the Firestone rim has a continuous bearing-support all around the wheel. 
The Firestone rim has no wedges placed here and there to force it out of round. 


Because the Firestone rim has a ‘‘no-split’? or unbroken base that makes it water- 
tight --keeps moisture from working through and decaying the tire. 


Because the design of the Firestone rim does away with all complications and delicate 
adjustments, absolutely preventing rusting together of parts, ensuring reliability and ease 
of operation, and requiring no special tool to operate. 


Because several years of success have refined Firestone rims to the lightest weight 


Get Posted Right Now--Let Us Send You Our Demountable Rim Book 
THE FIRESTONE TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


sive Tire and Rim Makers” 


Akron, Ohio, and All Principal Cities 


Standpoint and Experience 


Other rims have come and gone, while the 
You will choose the Firestone-— 


feature enables you to change inner tubes 
Think what that means when overtaken 




















The Gentler View 


By FLORIDA PIER 
A Talkative Recluse 


Ir one is by force of circumstances 
something of a recluse and by nature 
somewhat garrulous the result on society 
is almost catacylsmic. One combines piti- 
lessness with helplessness. There is no 
altruism, control, or sense of the fitness 
of things left in one, and with these 
traits temporarily removed one bears a 
horrid resemblance to a cross between 
fanatic and bore. The assembled human 
beings are nothing more than means of 


relieving one’s congested verbal store. 
One hardly knows and barely cares 


whether any one is listening or inter- 
ested; one only sees in the frenzy of one’s 
need a vacant ear and still vacanter face 
and pours over them the stream of ideas 
that has been dammed into the pond of 
family life and longs for the rush for- 
ward along an unknown course. There 
is a vague regret that one is talking 
eugenics to a hunting man, as he does not 
seem in the least to like it, and it is 
possible that there is some one present 
who would stand it better. But the 
regret is not great. It pales beside the 
realization that you have something you 
want to say and a helpless polite being 
who has to listen. On you go, not wholly 
wanting to—in fact, rather exhausted 
and dismayed, but so filled to the brim 
with exchangeable matter that the slight 
jar of contact is more than sufficient to 
inundate all around you. 

Subconsciously you know that you are 
behaving as inconveniently as though you 


were upsetting furniture with every 
breath. You hear the tinkle of breaking 


china as your unexercised garrulity revels 
in its opportunity. You fear your hostess 
may be as embarrassed as though she had 
invited a Russian revolutionist by mis- 


take. You are grieved that you cannot 
assist the tentative attempts made by 
your listeners to crawl from under the 


fusillade of expressiveness with which you 
are peppering them. They look so sur- 





prised and innocent of having done any- 
thing to provoke such treatment. In time 
you may be able to apologize. In fact, 
after a while you do beam gratefully and 
silently at them, so comforted by the 
emptied sensation inside that you would 
willingly be friends on any terms they 
name, but by that time they know you 
for a terrible creature and they avoid 
you skittishly, with the wariness of an 
escaped listener. 

Our social self is so refractory a thing 
to manage. It thrives on usage, and 
instead of diminishing with wear credit- 
ably augments the greater the demands 
on it. A vacation of a year, instead of 
refreshing it, is grasped by it as a chance 
to relapse into barbarism, and when it is 
again called into use it is found to be 
gauche and jerky in its actions, half vio- 
lent, half abstracted, so anti-social and 
egotistic that it listens when interested, 
talks on what interests it, and at all 
other times sinks into self-absorption. It 
has forgotten the values in amenable ex- 
change, it assaults with dogmatic state- 
ments and robs with point-blank ques- 
tions. It sleeps in public like any yokel 
and shocks public delicacy by neglecting 
to conform to public modesty by covering 
its beliefs with deferential ineptitudes. 
It has become so accustomed to smiling 
inwardly that it omits smiling outwardly 
and presents a face of paralyzing blank- 
ness. Grown used to the companionship 
of one person, the sudden encounter of 
varied personalities causes it to behave 
Jike a tousled boy in new clothes, pleased, 
exhilarated, but stiffly smiling and rooted 
for safety to one spot, unable to do more 
than throw blushing grins about on ob- 
jects blurred by their multiplicity. 

There is but one virtue in the situa- 
tion, and even that is a divided one. An 
accidental recluse, returned suddenly to 
social contact, has the sensitiveness of a 
convalescent. He receives impressions 
with the same painful, feverish, exquisite 
keenness, so that he is divided between a 
consuming hunger to live and a fear that 
if he takes a single independent step he 
will break into a thousand pieces. He is 
jarred by discords into petulant aversions 
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and thrilled by sympathies into taut 
silences. His too great intensity puts 


him at a disadvantage, and he is abashed 
at the sturdy humdrumness of those about 
him. By having been for a time not. of 
the world, he feels it so vividly on re- 
turning to it that he finds himself for 
the moment incapable of using it and 
breathlessly marvels by what handle one 
can safely grasp so swiftly whirling a 
wheel. 

Society is the churning process we. all 
need. Taken in too great doses, it 
smooths our surfaces to rather limited 
if brilliant reflectors. Taken moderately, 
it grinds us against our fellows with the 
least bruising all round, making our con- 
tour just sufficiently conformable so that 
we are not inefficiently at variance. Yet, 
often as this conclusion has been come to, 
it is difficult to make oneself believe that 
man is really a social animal. Society 
bears so many marks of being an arti- 
ficially acquired taste. We rail at it 
when we are in it, we long for it when 
deprived of it, we are stifled or intoxicated 
by it, so unpractised are we in our use of 
it after all these centuries. We rend it 
fiercely, following a savage instinct to 
annihilate all that is foreign to our under- 
standing. We lose our heads in it as 
though it were pristinely novel. We dis- 
guise ourselves when we enter it as though 
it were so unexplored as still to require 
precautions against unguessed-at dangers. 
We talk about it as if it still surprised 
us; we write about it with an inevitability 
that alone declares it old. 





The Speed of Thought 


How fast do impulses travel along the 
nerves? The speed has been duly meas- 
ured by the aid.of the elaborate apparatus 
with which the physiological laboratory of 
to-day is supplied. In man the rate has 
been set down at about 114 feet a second. 

This measurement has reference- to the 
rate at which messages of the bodily tele- 
graph system are sent from nerve centers 
along motor nerves or those destined to 
bring muscles into play. But a second 


class of nerves exists in the body called 
“sensory,” whose duty is to convey mes- 
sages from the body to nerve centers. The 
rate of impulse in the sensory nerves is 
quicker than in the motor nerves.  In- 
vestigators give varying rates, from about 
165 feet to 675 feet per second, an average 
rate being 282 feet. 

Physiologists have made careful calcu- 
lations regarding what is called our re- 
action time. Here we endeavor to calcu- 
late the interval which elapses between 
the impression made on our organ of sense 
and the giving of the signal which regis- 
ters the impression as received by thie 
brain and translated into terms of con- 
sciousness. Different results, due, no 
doubt, to the varying nervous capacities 
of the individuals, have been obtained. 
In one series the interval averaged .1087 
of a second and in another .1911, 

Signaling to the eye by means of a 


light demanded for its reception and 
demonstration .1139 of a second. In the 


case of a sound the interval was .1360. 
An electric spark used to stimulate the 
eye gave as reaction time .1377 of a sec- 
ond when the signal was given by tlie 
agg jaw and .1840 when given by thie 
oot. 





The ‘‘ Breathing ’’ of Ma- 
chinery 


Ir has been pointed out that a piece of 
machinery, such as an automobile, laid 
aside after being used is in danger of 
internal rusting through a kind of respira- 
tion that affects cylinders, gear-boxes, 
clutch-chambers, interspaces in ball bear- 
ings, and so forth. Every inclosed air 
space, it appears, “ breathes,” drawing in 
air when a fall of temperature contracts 
its walls and expelling it when the walls 
expand through heat. The moisture intro- 
duced with the air is deposited in tlie 
cavities and may produce serious damage 
through rust. The popular notion that 

oil will protect the inaccessible parts of 
unused machinery is held by experts to de 
incorrect, since nearly all oils take up 
about three per cent. of water in solution. 
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Chemistry and Perfumes 


{iE perfume industry dates from the 
esviy days of the world. Perfume-makers 
used to extract their odors from plants, 
flowers, and fruits without altering the 
essences. The business of the manufac- 
turer began and ended there and his art 
was limited to skillfully commingling the 
diferent extracts so as to obtain perfumes. 
\ith the progress of chemistry it became 
possible to make synthetic perfumes. 

The most important synthetic discov- 
eries have been made within the last 
thirty-five years. In 1876 the synthesis 
ot the active principle of vanilla was 
made. A few years later heliotropine was 
vbtained by the oxidization of a by-product 

-, species of camphor waste. Terpineol, 
or terpinol, is one of the essential con- 
stituents of many perfumes: lilac, lily- 
of-the-valley, syringa, Cape jessamine, ete. 
Speaking chemically, it is a near relation 
of the essence of turpentine; one molecule 
of essence of turpentine added to one mole- 
cule of water gives terpineol. 


Perfume - manufacturers use different 
means of producing terpineol. Among 


the different patented processes are treat- 
ments with sulphurie; azotic, and citric 
acids. If a chemist has essence of tur- 
pentine, a little oil and aqua fortis he 
can produce a delightful perfume closely 
similar to that exhaled by the lily-of-the- 
valley, lilac, and Cape jessamine, the per- 
fumes varying according to the propor- 
tions of the chemical used. 

Artificial violet has been in the market 
fifteen years. It is made by condensing 
citrol (an essence extracted from lemon), 
Indian vervaine, or lemon verbena, with 
common acetone, a body much like pyro- 
ligneous acid. Synthetic violet extract is 
manufactured in large quantities and sold 
pure or mixed with the true essence of 
violet. So far no chemist has succeeded 
in counterfeiting musk; but  perfume- 
manufacturers produce’ bodies which, 
though very different from musk chemi- 
cally, hold the powerful scent of musk. 
The basis of this counterfeit is toluene, 
which is obtained from benzine and coal- 
tar. It is changed to a somewhat com- 
plex carburet which is subjected to the 
action of azotic and sulphuric acids. The 
product thus obtained, diluted with inert 
matters, is sold under the name of musk. 
The list of synthetic perfumes is long. 
They imitate all the known perfumes; but 
despite the efforts to imitate exactly, they 
are nearly always inferior to the true 
essences. Many perfumers boast that they 
use nothing but true essences, but nearly 
all the cheaper perfumes give hints of syn- 
thesis. 

The discovery of artificial perfumes has 
not interfered with the culture of the 
flowers formerly exclusively used in mak- 
ing perfumes; on the contrary, as the syn- 
thetic processes have multiplied and de- 
veloped the true essences of the flowers 
have been more extensively used by manu- 
facturers for high-priced sellers. Though 
there is room for all the artificial essences 
of low extraction, the natural products 
used thousands of years ago are in no 
danger of being superseded by the arti- 
ficial product. 





Crow Courts 


THERE are instances on record in which- 


jackdaws, rooks, and crows have been seen 
to hold what might be called a formal 
court for the trial and punishment of 
offenders. In other words, these creatures 
have something like a regular system of 
“public justice.” In the northern parts 
of Scotland and in the Faroe Islands ex- 
traordinary meetings of crows are oc- 
casionally known to occur. 

They collect in great numbers, as if 

they had all been summoned for the oc- 
casion. A few of the flock sit with droop- 
ing heads and others seem as grave as 
judges, while others again are exceedingly 
active and noisy. In the course of about 
an hour they disperse, and it is not un- 
common, after they have flown away, to 
find one or two dead ones. 
_ These meetings will sometimes continue 
Tor a day or two before their object. what- 
ever it may be, is accomplished. Crows 
continue to arrive from all quarters dur- 
Ing the session. 

As soon as they have all arrived a very 
general racket ensues and shortly after 
the Whole fall upon one or two individuals 
and put them to death. When the ex- 
ecution has been performed they quietly 
disperse. 

An army officer in India relates that 
While sitting on a veranda he saw three 
or four crows come and perch upon a 


neighboring house. Soon a gathering 
from all quarters occurred until the 


Toof of the guard-house was blackened 
with them. 

Thereupon a prodigious chatter ensued. 
It was plain that a palaver was going 
forward, some of its participants. more 
fager than others, skipping about most 
energetically. The officer became much 
Interested and narrowly watched the pro- 
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Figures that point significantly to the 











remarkable quality in Speedwell Cars 






















30,000 Miles 





13,000 Miles 





23,000 Miles 





61,000 Miles 





The following records of Speedwell Cars in service— 
covering the mileage stated—were picked at random 
from testimonial letters received. 


‘“‘Nothing of importance has ever 
b 


make a new machine of it.”’ 

From Kansas City Speedwell Owner. 
‘*Engine bearings and gears abso- 
lutely unmarked by use.’ 
From Seattle Speedwell Owner, 


‘* Practically no expense except for 
tires, gasoline and oil.’’ 
From a Tacoma Speedwell Owner. 


‘** This is my fourth year—and with 
a very small outlay I expect to have 
it as good as new.’’ 

From a Glen Cove (N.Y.) Speedwell Owner, 
Stop and consider these figures before you buy a car. 

And think, too, what you get in a Speedwell—a magnificent big 
car, comfortable, fine-appearing, with almost unlimited power. 
A car that is ready to stand years of service—the greatest value 
in the motoring world today. 


The Speedwell Motor Car Company, 415 Essex Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


roken. Paint and a new top will 


Literature upon request. 








* Standard Equip- 
ment: 

Self-starter, 

Full cape top and 
boot, 

Glass Front, 

Demoun able rims, 

; Gas tank and full 
lamp equipment, 

Tool kit, 

Tire kit, 

Etc., ete. 

One standard chas- 
sis —4 cylinder, 


50 H. P.; 


123 inch wheelbase; ? 
. : &. 
36 inch wheels. e 
* Equipment as given ap if 
plies to all models except ~ 


roadsters 
which vary slightly in their 
standard equipment. 









and limousines, 
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Speedwell Tourist, four-passenger, $2700, fully equipped, including self-starter 








ceedings, all within a dozen yards of him. 
After much cawing and clamor, the 
whole group suddenly rose into the air 
and circled round half a dozen of their 
fellows, one of whom had clearly “been 
told off for punishment. for the five re- 
peatedly attacked it in quick succession, 
allowing no opportunity for it to escape, 
which it was trying to do, until they had 
east it fluttering to the ground. 

The officer rushed forward to pick up 
the bird. He succeeded only in touching 
it, for it wriggled away from his grasp 
and flew, greatly crippled and close to 
the ground, into somé bushes, where he 
lost sight of it. 

All the other crows, after circling round 
the officer and chattering in anger, as he 
thought, flew away, on his resuming his 
seat, in the direction taken by their victim. 





Surprise-boxes in Shark 
Stomachs 


FISHERMEN in the Caribbean Sea recent- 
ly found in the stomach of a shark which 
they had killed a good-sized bottle in 
which was a half-decipherable letter from 
a shipwrecked sailor. Many such relics 
have been found. In one case a lady’s 
bracelet was found in a state of perfect 
preservation, together with a silver spoon 
and a thousand Spanish reals in money. 
The curious feature of the finding of the 
money was that it was in an official re- 
ceptacle lost in the city of Spanish Town 
(Jamaica) during a negro uprising in the 
seventeenth century. Where had it been 





meantime? Surely not in the shark's 
stomach, unless the shark lives a mueh 
longer time (or some of them) than sei- 
ence has any reason to suppose possible. 
On the other hand, if in the sea it would 
have been rendered unrecognizable in a 
few weeks. Had it been in the possession 
of some one shipwrecked, why had it been 
left intact? The conclusion was inevitable 
that the shark must have fished it out 
from a compartment of some long-sub- 
merged vessel. ° 


Shoeing Horses 


CerTaiN naturalists have ventured the 
opinion that horses do not need shoeing 
under any circumstances. This seems 
reasonable when we reflect that it is only 
within a few centuries that the practice 
of shoeing has been followed. But the 
horse was domesticated earlier than we 
can learn from history, and it is not likely 
that the roads were any less steep or free 
from stones than they are now. There 
are many countries in which horses and 


mules are driven over the hardest and 
steepest roads without ever wearing a 
shoe. 


It may be a question whether our 
method of setting the shoe is the very 
best in the world. The blacksmith takes 
the horse’s foot in his lap and, holding 
it there by main strength, fits and nails 
the shoe. This always seems a tiresome 
operation for both beast and workman. 
The want of a common consciousness be- 
tween the two renders the weight and the 
support unsteady. 





The same method is not pursued the 
world over. In Russia the smiths employ 
a method that is decidedly quaint. <A line 
of seven or eight horses stands outside the 
shop, each with a leg strapped up to a 
post, in readiness there to be operated 
upon. Each horse is tied between four of 
these posts and each of these in rotation 
receives a single shoe. 





Ant Fireworks 


THERE has been observed a curious phe- 
nomenon connected with the nests of the 
Brazilian white ants or termites. These 
when seen on the head-waters of the Rio 
Verde seem to be covered with tiny stars, 
which give the nest the aspect of a 
miniature tower brilliantly illuminated. 
When the nest is struck with a stick the 
lights go out, only to reappear again 
little by little. 

Castelnau, in the middle of the last 
century, reported a similar spectacle near 
the city of Goyaz. According to his ac- 
count, the lights were produced by an 
immense number of small phosphorescent 
larve, which withdrew into the galleries 
of the mound when an attempt was made 
to capture them. It has been pointed out 
by several authorities that these exhibi- 
tions are probably confined to some par- 
ticular species or to some special oc- 
easions or conditions of termite life, since 
many scientists have spent considerable 
periods of investigation in Brazil without 
seeing them. 
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he Simple Motor of the Silent Kin 


The Car Which Actually Has a Thousand Less Parts 


SIMPLICITY MEANS Lack of Compli- 
A thousand less parts to worry 
A thousand more opportunities 
for economy in upkeep. Fewness of parts 
makes for simplicity. For the manufac- 
turer, less parts to buy, machine, keep 
track of, assemble, and charge for. 
the user, less parts to pay for, maintain 


cation. 
about. 


and think about. 


Long Stroke, Small Bore 
Motor 


Four cylinders cast en bloc, 3 13-16” bore 
by 5'x” stroke. This gives great pulling 
power, contributes to greater quietness and 
freedom from vibration. Nearly every auto- 
mobile manufacturer will have the long stroke 


Design. 


public. 
For 


duties of several. 


Left Side Steer 


The correct place for the driver is at the left 
side. You are close to the vehicles you pass. 
You can easily look back when you make a turn. 
Practical, logical, handy and safe. 


SIMPLICITY MEANS Cleanness of 
The KING engine is clean cut. 
The entire car is designed to meet the 
requirements of the educated automobile 
It is so simple you will under- 
stand it in five minutes. 
have been combined so one unit does the 


Many parts 


Silence. 
strength. Silence is secured by correct 
design and the most advanced engineer- 
ing practice. 
struction of the KING just what the 
construction of all good motor cars will 


SIMPLICITY MEANS Strength and 


Concentration always means 


You will see in the con- 


be five years hence. 


One Lever Center Control 


This single lever is placed in the cénter of the 
foot-board controlling three speeds, forward 
and reverse. Easy to grasp with the right 
hand. No reaching, no big clumsy levers, no 
grinding, no noise. 


Full 36 Horsepower 


The simple extra long stroke motor of the 
KING is guaranteed to develop 36 Herse- 
power. Do you realize the importance of hav- 
ing sufficient power to carry you up any hill 
or grade, through sand or mud, anywhere and 
everywhere? 
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motor next year. The KING offers it NOW. 
It has ALWAYS been a feature of the KING. 

. e e . e eye 
King Patented Rear Spring Aeroplane Type of Fan KingPatented LampBrack- ‘King Oiling System 4 
Suspension The efficiency of your cooling system depends ets and Fender Braces The lubricating oil is put into the engine - 

: Ca . on the efficiency of your fan. The only car 7 through the breather pipe and this one opera- a 
A ride in the KING will demonstrate why it equipped with the two-bladed or aeroplane No gas lamp brackets are needed on the KING. tion provides oil for the engine, the clutch, the Bi 
is the “Smoothest Riding Car Built.” You type of fan. The invention of Mr. Charles B. The lamps are mounted directly on a steel tie ss or att te sere E 

* : YE 3 transmission, and the universal joint at the 3 
will then realize the importance of our Rear King; the result of his long experience as an tube which passes from fender to fender. front end of the propeller shaft. This system - t 
Spring Suspension, the only one of its kind. automobile designer. Above a certain speed a There is no fender or lamp vibration. The is exclusive with the KING. Do you realize x 
It is simple. It is strong. It is 4 tire-saver. multi-bladed fan is inefficient while at all times lamps are set high. You get no long road the importance of-a perfect oiling system? e 
You do not need a shock-absorber with the the aeroplane type of fan moves a solid column shadows, incident to low supported lamps. Upon it depends, in a large measure, ie auc Be 
KING. of air of great volume. The steel tie tube serves as a gas pipe for both cessful operation of your car. F 


Large Enclosed Valves 


Thermo-Syphon Water 
System 


lamps, one gas hose only being used. The 
ordinary gas hose from the gas tank to the 
lamps is replaced by a hollow wire, hidden in 
a crevice of the mud-guard. ; 


Self-Starter 


Dealers 


Moving into a new plant March Ist, with a 
capacity of 5,000 cars per year, so increases 
our manufacturing facilities for 1912 as to en- 
able us to make a few more dealers a very 


The valves are very large, set at an angle of The only satisfactory cooling system. No We equip the KING with a Self-Starter. attractive proposition and we are in a position 
8 degrees, giving direct opening for the gas water pump to break or freeze. Mcre expen- After trying all of the self-starters on the to allot some excellent territory to those who can 
into the combustion chamber. The valve sive than the old system but absolutely neces- market we have selected the one we believe to assure us of their ability to properly represent 


This makes for power. 


openings are 1 15-16”. 





sary in an up-to-date car. 


be the best to date. 


the KING. 


Specifications 























Wheel base 115 inch, 34 x 4” quick detachable 
tires, demountable rims, and extra rim, tire 
irons, Mohair top, Bosch Magneto, dual sys- 
tem ignition, wind-shield, zas tank, gas lamps, 
oil lamps, horn, tools, self-starter. 





“'—X ¢ pee 


Prices 


Touring Car, 5-passenger body, $1565 

Touring Car, Torpedo body . . $1565 

Montister . «6 2 8 8 2 8 te » BLOGS 

Coupe . «+s» «s+ 0 6 0 se GLO 
All prices F. O. B. Detroit 



















1912 King Touring Car 


KING MOTOR CAR CO., 1308 Jefferson Avenue, -Detroit, Michigan 
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eans MODEL 45—SEVEN-PASSENGER 
Z TOURING CAR $2100 
rrect ee 
on | Beauty is Self-Evident Here 
the pe Se ee 
; will a ; 
Here is a dashing car! A car of beauty, strength and power. It 
| has created a new standard in motor car values. By comparison, 
of the | higher priced cars are found wanting and those of equal cost measure 
» of hav- a . 
any hil | far below the pace set by this model. 
4 Look at it closely. Notice the individual design—the harmonious body 
4 lines—the graceful sweep—the roomy tonneau—the inside drive—the exclu- 
eee siveness of the upholstering, and the other refined details. 
cece | This car represents more than mere beauty, too—more than smart body 
a 2 lines and handsome equipment. It represents a sound mechanical standard and 
these | the highest development of simplicity, reliability and accessibility. Please 
4 confirm these common claims. Everybody uses them, we know, but they are 
— given different meaning in Oakland construction. 
sor © See this car at once. You will admire it. Its richness will appeal to you. You will appreciate the 
eu ae thoughtfulness and care in its design and construction. There is also built on this chassis a Close Coupled 
ae Four-passenger Tourabout at $2250. 
4 There are other Oakland models, each as distinctive and beautiful as the car pictured above. 
Model ‘‘40’’—Five-passenger Touring Car at $1450. In Model ‘‘30’’—Five-passenger Touring Car, $1250. A 
this model there is brought out for the first time a car car built to answer a large demand for a medium-priced 
of superior design and construction, with sufficient power machine, having sufficient power to take a party of five 
; at a medium price. anywhere. 
Model ‘*40’’—“‘Sociable” Roadster, $1450. Entirely Oakland ‘‘Oriole’’ $1200—The smartest thirty horse- 
hable > different from any motor car ever offered before, in that power Runabout on the market. Belongs in the garage q 
a it seats three persons, side by side, and allows the driver where two or more cars are kept. Equipped with a 
L sys- | to give equal attention to his two guests. ~ thirty-gallon gasoline tank. 
amps, 
| Self-Starter will be furnished for any 1912 Oakland, complete, for $25.00 extra AV 
Ee Oakland Motor Car Company 
1565 
21.65 130 Oakland Avenue 
Pontiac, Michigan 
—- OAKLAND MOTOR BRANCHES —— 
ATLANTATGAs ial Peachtree Street KANSAS CITY, MO.-1310-18 Grand Avenue SAN TRA CIEOO LO RETR Bae tae snnsyivania Street 
. 
igan : 
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PIER a oe 0 
| The Most Widely 


Imitated of All Il 
REPUBLIC {i 
STAGGARD 

TREAD TIRE 


Republic Staggard Tread, Pat. Sept 15-22. 1908 


‘The Tire Perfect’ 
The Original, Effective, 
Non-Skid Tire 


The six rows of heavy rubber 
studs not only prevent skid- 
ding and slipping, but add a 
wearing surface to the tire 
equal to two ordinary smooth 
tread Tires. 


The Republic Black- 
Line Red Inner Tube 
‘The Tube Perfect’ 


A fitting companion for the 
Republic Staggard Tread Tire. 
This new inner tube gives 
twice the wear and double 
the riding comfort. 


The Republic Rubber Co. 


Youngstown, Ohio 
Branches and Agencies in the Principal Cities. 
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